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THE READER” 
Is now Ready, with a LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 
Price 1s. 5d. 


The Anthropological Society 


of London, founded for the study of Man and Mankind, and for 
the publication of a QUARTERLY JOURNAL, original Memoirs, 
and a series of Translations. A PROSPECTUS, and other par- 
ticulars, will be forwarded on application to C, CARTER BLAKR, 
Esq., Honorary Secretary, 4, St. Martin’s Place. 


RT UNION OF LONDON 
Subscription, ONE GUINEA. 

First Prize, ‘THE DANCING GIRL REPOSING,”’ 
marble statue, value 700 guineas; also Parian busts of 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WAGES, besides the rightof 
choosing a work of art from £10 to £200. Every sub- 
scriber has an 7; 4g of a line engraving from the 
original picture by T. F. Dicksee, ‘‘A LABOUR OF 
LOVE,”’ together with a set of Sixteen designs in outline, 
illustrating Tennyson’s poem, “ IDYLLS OF THE 
KING.”’ Now ready for delivery. The lists close 
March 3lst. 








GrorGr Gopwin, 
Lewis Pocock, } Hon. Secs, 
444, West Srranp, March, 1863, 





A Btsts’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF DECAYED ARTISTS, THEIR 
WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 
Insiituted 1814, Incorporated 1842. 
Under the Immediate Protection of Her Most Excellent 
MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
President, 
SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 

The FORTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY of this In- 
stitution will be celebrated at Freemasons’ Hall, on 
SATURDAY, the 28th of March. 

The EARL of CARNARVON in the Chair. 
Dinner on the Table at Six o'Clock precisely. 

Tickets, £1 1s. each, to be had of the Stewards; of 
Henry Wyndham Phillips, Esq., Hon. Sec., 8, George- 
street, Hanover-square, W.; at Freemasons’ Tavern ; 
and of Mr. F. W. Maynard, Assist.-Sec., 24, Old Bond- 
street, W. 


and An- 


By the Rev. A. 





Just Published, 


Notes, Questions, 


SWERS ON OUR LORD’S PARABLES. 
WILSON, M.A, Cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


NATIONAL SOCIRTY’sS DEPOSITORY, Westminster. 





SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 
Just published, in cloth boards, with Explanatory Map, price 2s 


An Account of the More Im- 


PORTANT COUNTRIES and PLACES mentioned in HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. By JAmMns Huwitrt, F.R.G.S,., Lecturer on Geo- 
graphy, Training College, Battersea. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY’s DEPOSITORY, Westminster. 





GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
Just published, in cloth boards, 3s.; or interleaved, 4s. 


The Gospel according to St. 


MATTHEW, in the Authorized Version, with Notes and Prac- 
tical Comments, By the Rev. W. BENHAM, o . 


NATIONAL Socrnty’s DRPosIToRY, Westminster. 





THE QUEEN’S BIBLE. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT BOOK EVER PUBLISHED, 








There has recently been published in Scotland the 
greatest artistic triumph of the press in this or any other 
age or country—THE QUEEN’S BIBLE. A Specimen 
Copy was exhibited at the International Exhibition, and 
awarded par excellence the Prize Medal. The “ Times,”’ 
the “ Scotsman,” and the whole press, were unanimous 
in its high commendation—admitting that no such Bible 
or book was ever published. It is most gorgeously illus- 
trated by photographs taken expressly for it, by Frith. 
The price is Fifty Guineas, and the Edition is limited to 


170 copies, Amongst the subscribers are the Dukes | 


of Argyll, Hamilton, and Brandon, Buccleuch, and 
Queensberry, Lord Foley, the Hon. Mrs, Bailey, etc. ete, 


Intending subscribers are requested to send in their 
names, early, to Mz, Keyyepy M‘Nas, Alpine Cottage, 
Inverness. 

March 2nd, 1963. 
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READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MR. HAIN FRISWELL’S NEW NOVEL, 


A DAUGHTER OF EVE. 


Two Volumes 8vo., 21s. 





‘Mr. Friswell is a man of a vigorous and muscular 
kind of intellect, and this novel shows marks of unques- 
tionable cleverness and vigour,’’—Spectator. 

‘A clever novel, with capital characters. Mr. Friswell 
brings his scenes graphically before us, and describes his 
incidents with a dashing ease.’’—The Press. 

**A good story out of the common; good common 
sense with®ut platitudes, and good feeling without bad 
taste in the expression of it. Mr. Friswell writes very 
well about various classes of the community ; the charac- 
ters are all remarkably well drawn.’’—Glode. 

** Of undeniable power, vivacity, insight, and sparingly 
used pathos. Great credit is due to the writer for the 
ingenuity with which he manages the secret. Suspicion 
is so skilfully diverted from it, that the truth is positively 
the last possibility which presents itself, One of the best 
novels of the day.’’—Morning Post, 

‘*A most striking work,—brilliant and exciting, and 
ably drawn ; will attain a great success.’’—Sun. 


; 


| Madras. 


Messrs. Gantz, Bro- 


| thers. 21, Rundell’s Road, Sones. , Madras, will register names 


of Subscribers on account of the er.” Annual subscription, 


| including postage, 15 rupees, 


‘*A book which every reader can conscientiously re- | 


commend to his neighbour.’’—Morning Herald, 


London: Ricnarp Bsentisy, New Burlington Street. 








Just ready, in One Vol. post 8co., cloth, gilt top, price 12s, 


SHAKESPERE’S HOME AT NEW PLACE, 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 
A History of New Place, from its Original Erection by 





Sir Hugh Clopton, 1490, to its Destruction in 1759, toge- | 


ther with an Account of the ‘‘ Great Garden;’’ accom- 
panied with Illustrations, Copies of Fines, Indentures, 
&c., Pedigrees of the Shakespere and Clopton Families, 
a Ground Plan of the Estates at New Place, and Plan of 
Excavations lately made. 


By J. C. M. Bettrw. 





VIRTUE, BROTHERS, & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





Shortly will be published, in 8co., 


A VOICE FROM THE MOTHERLAND, 


ANSWERING 

MRS. H. BEECHER STOWE’S APPEAL. 
By CIVES ANGLICUS. 

Trtsyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 








This day is published, price 1s, 6d. 
I 


ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS AND THEIR RESULTS. 
IT, 
THE CHARACTER OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


COLLEGE ESSAYS 


DELIVERED IN TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, February 
22, and December 16, 1862. By WILLIAM EVERETT. 


Cambridge : DFEIGHTON, BRLL, and Co, 
London: BELL and DaLpy. 





Now Ready. -Feap. 8vo. price 58. Second Edition, 


Verses and Translations. By 


Cc. 8. C, 
A little volume full of exceeding great 
C. 8. C, possesses many of the highest 
It needs no gift of 
will again be heard 


promise. . 
attributes of a versifier. . . . 
second sight to foretell that C. 8. C. 
of,’’—Spectator, Dec. 7th, 1861. 


Cambridge: Dx1GHTroy, Brit, anp Co. 
London: Brit anp Dawpy. 





MR. WHITESIDE’S LECTURES. 
This day is published, price 1s., 


The Life and Death of the 


IRISH PARLIAMENT. Two Lectures. By the Right 
Hon. James Wurresipz, M.P. 


Dublin: HopGes, SmirH, & Co., 104, Grafton Street. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
and W. H. Smiru & Son, 186, Strand. 


NEW STORY, by the Author of “AURORA 
FLOYD,” &c. 
the 


Eleanor’s Victory, by 


Author of “ Aurora Floyd,”’ “Lady Audley’s Secret,”’ &c., 
was commenced in ‘ONCE A WEEK ”’ on March 7. 


London: Brapsvrr & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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Germany. Mr.F.A.Brockhaus, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Northern 
Germany, {t in requeste: that intending Subscribers will send 
their namés to him. Books for Review may also be forwarded 
to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


Berlin. Messrs. Asher and Co., 


agents for the “ Reader,” will receive the names of subscribers 
and take charge of books intended for review, 








Paris. Agent for the ‘“Reader,”’ 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buei, 14, who will receive Sub- 
scriptions and forward Books intended for Review, 








JOHN KEATS’S POEMS. 





Just published, NEW EDITION, in feap. 8co., price 5s, cloth, 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
JOHN KEATS. 


WITH A MEMOIR 
By RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, M.P. 
London: Epwarp Moxow and Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 


--—_— —-—— 








Just published, NRW EDITION, in Soap, 8ro., price 6s,, cloth, 


THE POEMS 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


WITH AN APPENDIX. 
London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 


A WELCOME, 
BY 
ALFRED TENNYSON, 
PORT LAUREATH, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 
London: Epwarp Moxow and Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 








Now Ready, price 78. 6d., crown 8vo. 


Incidents in my Life. 
D. D. HOME (Spirit Medium.) 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & Co, 


By 





Now Ready, price One Shilling. 


Letter to Bishop Colenso, 


wherein his Objections to the Pentatench are Examined in 
Detail. Third Edition, with additional Remarks on Part ll. By 
the Kev. Wittiam H, Hoags, M.A., Author of “Verncity of 
Genesis,”’ etc, 
London: J. and FP. H. RrvixG@tTowr, Waterioo Place; 
Cambridge: D#1GHTON, BALL & Co, 





Nearly ready, 


. >. >. 
The Fairy Book : Classic Fairy 
STORIES. Selected and rendered ‘anew by the Author 
of *‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ This will form one of 
‘The Golden Treasury’’ Series. With Vignette by 
J. Noel Paton, and Frontispiece. 


Macmriiay and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Macmillan’s Magazine, No. xli. 


MARCH, 1863, price 1s., contains Articles by the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, Max Miiller, Herman Merivale, the 
author of ‘‘ Lorenzo Benoni,’’ Rey.Canon Robinson, Miss 
Rossetti, etc. 


MacMILLay and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Max Miiller on the Science of 


LANGUAGE ap in “‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,”’ for 
MARCH, 1863. ce ls. 


Macmitiay and Co., London and Cambridge. 
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The Cambridge Edition of 


the works of William Shakes . Edited by W. G. 
Crarx, M.A., and Josern Gtover, M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Volume I. will be publishedon March 
25th, price 10s. 6d., handsomely printed in demy 8vo. 
To be completed in Eight volumes. 


Maocmrtian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





, This day, 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d., 


Letters by Historicus on some 


QUESTIONS of INTERNATIONAL LAW. Reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Times,’’ with considerable Additions. 


“4 valuable contribution to the knowledge of a subject which 
has lately acq a new and practical interest.”’—Tines, 
March 12, 1863. 


Macmitian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day, Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d 


*? 


TheSlave Power: itsCharacter, 


Career, and Probable Designs ; being an Attempt to ex- 
the Real Issues involved in the American Contest. 
yy J. E. Carrnes, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence in 
Queen’s College, Galway. 
Macmitian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Nearly ready, in small 4to., handsomely printefl on toned 
paper, with Frontispiece by J. Noel Paton, and Initial 


The Water Babies: a Fairy Tale 


fora Land Baby. By the Rev. Cuartes Krvesvey, M.A., 
a lain in Ordinary to the Queen and the Prince of 
es. 


Macmiiian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


This day, handsomely printed, in small 4to., on toned 
paper, bound in extra gilt cloth, 7s. 6d., 


Leaves from our Cypress and 


OUR OAK. A Series of Poems on the Death of the 
Prince Consort and the Marriage of the Prince of Wales. 


Macmiiayn and Co., London and Cambridge. 


iii. 


This day, 8vo., 21s., cloth, 


The History of Federal Govern- 


MENT, from the Foundation of the Achaian League to 
the Disruption of the United States. By Epwarp A. 
Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Vol. I. General View of Federalism—History of the 
Federations of Greece. 


Macmiiian and Co., London and Cambridge. 








Next Week, in crown 8vo., cloth 12s, 


Manual of Political Economy. 


By Henry Fawcerr, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 
Macmittan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Nearly ready, in Two Vols., crown 8vo., 


Six Months in the Federal 


STATES. By Epwarp Dicey, Author of “‘ Memoir of 
Cavour,” &c. 
MaAcmILian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Highth Thousand. 


The Book of Praise, from the 


best English Hymn-Writers. Selected and arranged by 
RounpeEtt Parmer. With Vignette by Woolner. 18mo. 
Eighth Thousand, handsomely printed and bound in 
extra cloth, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 6d.; extra, 10s. 6d 


Macmitian and Co., London and Cambridge. . 








Second Edition. 


Bacon’s Essays and Colours of 


GOOD AND EVIL. With Notes and Glossarial Index. 
By W. Avpvis Wrienrt, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
andsomely printed and bound, with a Vignette of 
Woolner's Statue of Bacon, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d. ; 
extra, 10s. 6d.; large paper copies, crown 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. ; half-bound morocco, 10s. 6d. 
Macmittan and Co,, London and Cambridge. 


History of Frederick the Second, 


EMPEROR OF THE ROMANS. By T. L. Kryaron, 
M.A., of Balliol College, Oxtord, and the Inner Temple. 
Two Vols. 8vo. cloth, 32s. 


Macmitian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


>=: 


A Painter’s Camp in the High- 


LANDS ; and Thoughts about Art. By P.G. Hamerton. 
Two Vols. Crown 8vo., 2ls. 


Macmintan and Co., London and Cambridge. 











Viti: an Account of a Govern- 


ment Mission ‘to the Vitian or Fiiian Group of Islands. 
By Bertnoty Sermann, Ph.D. F.L.8. With Map and 
ustrations. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


Macmrittan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Nearly ready, in feap. 8vo., with Illustrations, 


The Great Stone Book. By 


D. T, Ansrsp, M.A., F.R.8., late Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 
Macmiitan and Co., London and Cambridge. 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER & 0O0.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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I 


Essays on Language and Lite- 


RATURE. By THos. Watts, of the British Museum. Re- 
printed from the TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHILOLOGICAL 
SocrEeTy and elsewhere. In One Volume. 8vo. [Jn preparation. 


Il, 


Reynard in South Africa ; or, 


HOTTENTOT FABLES. Translated from the original manu- 
script in Str GRORGE GrReEy’s LiprAary. By Dr. W. H. J. 
BLEEK, Librarian of the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In One Volume, Small 8vo, {In preparation. 


Ill 


Captain Richard F. Burton’s 


HANDBOOK FOR OVERLANDEXPEDITIONS; beingan Eng- 
lish Edition of “ The PrairieTraveller,”’ a Handbook for Overland 
Expeditions; with Illustrations and Itineraries of the principal 
Routes between the Mississippi and the Pacific, anda Map. By 
Captain RANDOLPH B. Marcy (now General and Chief of Staff, 
Army of Potomac). Edited (with Notes) by Captain RicHARD 
F. BurToN. Crown 8vo., pp. 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itinera- 
ries, and Map, cloth, price 6s. 6d, [Now ready, 
> 
ly. 


The American National 


ALMANAC AND ANNUAL RECORD FOR 1863. In One Volume, 
12mo0., pp. 640., boards. {In a Sew Days. 


This work, whilst retaining all the features which distin- 
guished its predecessor, the American Almanac, now defunct, 
surpasses it vastly by the fulness of its information on the pre- 
sent condition of America. 


The Works of the late Horace 


HAYMAN WILSON. Volumes III. and IV. Containing Essays 
on Oriental Literature. Editea by Dr. Reinhold Rost, St. 
Augustine’s College, Canterbury. In Two Volumes, 8vo., cloth. 
[Nearly Ready. 

VI . 


Medieval Chronicles of the 


CITY OF LONDON.—CHRONICLES OF THE MAYORS AND 
SHERIFFS OF LONDON, AND THE EVENTS WHICH HAP- 
PENED IN THEIR DAYS, from the year A.D. 1138 to A.D. 1274. 
Also, CHRONICLES OF LONDON, AND OF THE MARVELS 
THEREIN, between the Years 44 Henry III., A.D. 1260, and 17 
Edward III., A.D. 1343. Translated, with copious Notes and 
Appendices, by HENRY THOMAS RILEY, M.A., Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge; of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. The Two Parts 
bound in one handsome Volume, large 8vo, [Shortly. 


Vil. 


r ° ‘ 

The Vishnu-Purana; or, Sys- 
tem of Hindu Mythology and Tradition, translated from the 
Original Sanskrit, and illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from 
other Puranas, by HorRackE HAYMAN WILSON. Thoroughly 
revised and edited With Notes by Dr, Firz-Epwarp HALL. 
In Three Volumes, 8vo. [In preparation, 


Vil. 


Rig-Veda Sanhita: a Collee- 


tion of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constituting the Fifth to Eighth 
Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest Authority for 
the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the original Sanskrit by the late HoRACK HAYMAN WIL- 
SON, M.A.,F.R.S.,ete. Edited by JAMEs R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D., 
late Principal of the Government Sanskrit College of Benares.— 
Volumes IV., V.,and VI. (In the Press. 


A Concise Grammar of the 


SANSKRIT LANGUAGE, for the Use of Beginners. By Dr. 
THEODORE BENFEY. In 8vo. [Shortly, 


The Town Life of the Resto- 


RATION. By ROBERT BELL, Editor of the‘ Annotated Edition 
of the British Poets.”” In Two Volumes, 8vo, (in the Press. 


XI 


A History of the Egyptian 


REVOLUTION, from the Period of the Mamelukes to the Death 
of Mohammed Ali: from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral Tra- 
dition, and Local Research, By A. A. Paton, F.G.R.S., Author 
of “* Researches on the Danube andthe Adriatic,”” Two volumes, 
8vo., cloth, [In the Press. 


XII 


A History of Spanish Litera- 
TURE. Entirely re-written. By GrorGE TICKNOR. Three 
volumes, crown 8yo., cloth, (In the Press, 


Philoso- 


PHIQUES, Historiques, Politiques, et Litteraires de M. Sy1- 
VAIN VAN DE WEYER. 1822 a 1862. Premiere Serie. Small 
quarto, printedwith old-faced type, on laid paper. (Jn the Press, 


XIII. 


TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO.’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


—_>—. 
I 


THE REV. THEODORE PARKER. 
The Collected Works of Theo- 


DORE PARKER, Minister of the Twenty-eighth Con tional 
Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theological, Polemical, 
and Critical Writings; Sermons, a. and Addresses; and 
Literary Miscellanies. Edited by FRANCES POWER COBBR. 
* Vol. I. Containing Discourses on Matters ry =f to 
Religion; with Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait of Parker, 
from a medallion by Saulini. 380 pp., cloth, price 6s. 

b hog I. Containing Ten Sermons, and Prayers. 360 pp., cloth, 
price 6s. 


II. 
PROFESSOR WILSON. 


Essays and Lectures, Chiefly 
ON THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS. By Horace fl. Wit- 
SON, M.A., F.R.S., late Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Collected and Edited by Dr. REINHOLD 
Rost. Two Volumes, Svo., pp. 898 and 416, cloth, price oe - 

ady. 


Til. 


_ PROFESSOR RASK. 
A Short Tractate on the Long- 


EVITY ascribed to the PATRIARCHS in the BOOK OF 
GENESIS, and its relation to the Hebrew Crpondieay 3 the 
Flood, the Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, etc., etc. 
From the Danish of the late PROFESSOR RaskK; with his manu- 
script corrections, and large additions from his autograph, now 
for the first time printed. With a Map of Paradise and the cir- 
cumjacent Lands, Crown 8vo., pp. 134, boards, price 2s. 6d, 


IV. 


SPINOZA. 


Tractatus Theologico-Politicus: 


A Critical Enquiry into the History, Purpose, and Authenti- 
city of the Hebrew Scriptures; with the Right to Free Thought 
and Free Discussion asserted, and shown to be not only 
eonsistent but necessarily bound up with True Piety and Good 
Government. In One Volume, 8vo. pp. 360, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
By BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. From the Latin. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Editor. 


““We would recommend some of those writers whose specula- 
tions on the Jewish Scriptures have recently excited attention 
to make themselves masters of the ‘Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus’ of Spinoza, in which they will find whatever is deep 
and comprehensive in the criticism of these subjects.”—Edin- 
burgh Review, for January. 

Vv. 
PROFESSOR ED. WELLER’S 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Thick 8vo., elegantly printed, and bound in cloth, price7s. 6d., 
AN IMPROVED 


DICTIONARY: 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH, 


AND 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH, 


DRAWN FROM 


Che Best Sources extant in both Banguages: 


IN WHICH ARE NOW FIRST INTRODUCED MANY 


TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, LEGAL, COMMERCIAL, 
NAVAL, AND MILITARY TERMS; 


AND TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 
SEPARATE VOCABULARIES 
OF 


ENGINEERING AND RaILway TERMS: OF THOSE DESCRIPTIVE 
or Sream Power anv Sream Navigation; or Gxo- 
GBEAPHICAL NAMES, AND THOSE OF ANCIENT MytTHO- 
LOGY, AND OF PERSONS OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY; 

AND OF CuRgisTiAN Names IN Present Usx; 


TOGETHER WITH AN 
ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
FOR THE USE OF FOREIGNERS. 
BY 


EDWARD WELLER, 


Late Professor of the Athenaumand Episcopal College af Bruges. 


—_— -— 





Te want of a ne practical Dictionary of the two lan- 
guages to which this volume is devoted, had long been 
elt, and by no one more so than by the compiler himself, 
who filled the chair of the English Protessor ot ‘the 
Athen#um and Episcopal College at Bruges; and to 
M. Edward Weller the merit is due of having quitted the 
beaten track, and taking ‘‘Johnson's Dictionary,” ‘as 
edited by Dr. Todd, and the ‘“ Dictionnaire de |’ Aca- 
démie Frangaise’’ in its last revised form for the founda- 
tion, by aid of the labours of Boyer, Hamoniére, Bailey, 
Walker, Crabb, Webster, and others, of having produced 
a dictionary eminently calculated to render the reading 
of the current literature and newspapers of the day, no 
longer a wearisome task to the student of either lan- 

re. There is one feature in the work to which the 
publishers desire to call the reader s attention,—the in- 
troduction of a careful selection of those words which 
modern progress has called into being—Technical, Scien- 
tific, Legal, Commercial, Naval, and Military terms, 
without a knowledge of which no one can jom in the 
conversation of our present daily life, or understand ths 
literature of the times. 


TRUBNER and CO., 69, Paternoster Row, London. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE BEST FORM OF GOVERNMENT. By 
Sir G.C. Lewis. Parker, Bourne, & Co. 
Gn G. C. LEWIS has seen more of 
Government than have most men. 
He is also a writer of high reputation on 
the philosophy of politics. When, therefore, 
he produces an Essay on the topic which, 
of all subjects, he should understand best, 
his mere name ensures attention. The 
many readers, however, who will take up 
his last work, will put it down with a 
feeling of disappointment, if they have ex- 
pected to find in it either novel views or 
striking theories. The book, indeed, is 
written with admirable clearness, bears 
in every line traces of thought and 
care, and is pervaded by a most credit- 
able spirit of candour. It has,Jin fact, 
almost every negative merit which such a 
treatise can possess, and pages might be 


written summing up the numerous errors of 


taste and of judgment into which Sir G. C. 
Lewis has not fallen. The work’s grand 
fault is, that it can be described by little 
else than by negations. If it contains 
nothing that is positively erroneous, and 


few statements which are not obviously | 


true, its hundred and odd pages comprise 
hardly one original sentiment or one brilliant 
idea. 

Some of its deficiencies are owing to 
the singularly unfortunate form in which 
the writer has propounded his opinions. 
Dialogue is generally almost the worst shape 
in which speculations can be published. 
In the hands of a man of imagination it 
serves, indeed, to impart a certain dramatic 
interest to topics which seem dry enough 
when presented in the form of abstract 
reasoning, but even then what is gained in 
interest is lost in precision. If, on the 
other hand, persons lacking imaginative 
power attempt to present their thoughts 
under the guise of a conversation, they 
break the course of their argument without 
conciliating the attention of their readers. 
Sir G. C. Lewis has great powers, but 
force of imagination is not one of them. 
Hence his so-called dialogue is, in reality, a 
disjointed monologue. Crito and Aristo- 
craticus, Democraticus and Monarchicus 
are the driest and most monotonous of dis- 
putants. They have, and are meant to have, 
no individuality, and represent nothing but 
the varying phases of their creator’s candour 
or scepticism. This literary flaw would, 
however, be scarcely worth notice, were it 
not at once the cover and the cause of a 
marked intellectual failing. Sir G. C. 
Lewis is a thinker whoscems almost literally 
to carry out the idea suggested—with pos- 
sibly a touch of irony—by Butler, that it 
would be well if sometimes the premises of 
argument alone were stated, and readers 
left to draw the just conclusion. He can 
propound what may be said on every side 
of a question. He does not, or will not, 
estimate the force of conflicting arguments. 
In thus avoiding all conclusions, he is 
greatly aided by the presence of Crito and 
his friends. These gentlemen, though they 
give no real assistance to the statement of the 
reasons for andagainst different constitutions. 
yet by their judicious interruptions, as well 
as by turning off fromthe main pointéatissue, 
effectually save Sir G. C. Lewis from the 
danger of committing himself to any dog- 
matic assertion. If Crito is meant to play 
the part of judge, he imitates those most 
cautious judges who, after a lengthy 














charge, 
tion that the prisoner’s guilt would 


certain, were there not so much to be said | 
for his innocence, and his innocence fully | 


established, were there not such strong proof |, ULRICH VON HUTTEN, Imperi 


of his guilt. act 
What, however, is most disappointing 
in 


Sir G. C. Lewis’s book, is the ab- | 


sence of any traces of the effect produced | 


on his conviction by his long course of 
official training. 
unjust to expect new views of life or of 
society from an aged Whig Minister. It does 


It would, perhaps, be | 


not, at first sight, seem unreasonable to hope | 


that he should indicate some of the relations 
between his theories and his practical ex- 
perience of life. Wesuspect, nevertheless, 
that the power of putting together the 
results of every-day work with the conclu- 
sions of theory, and of illustrating one by 
the other, is one of the rarest, if not one 
of the greatest of intellectual gifts. Some 
few great men can connect together into a 


whole the active and speculative sides of 


their life. Bacon’s philosophy bears traces 
of his statesmanship, and his Essays show 


marks of his philosophical character. With | 


mdst men the course of their business has 
little connection with their theoretical 
opinions. Sir G. C. Lewis, we suspect, 
forgets the War-oflice when he writes upon 
Government, and dismisses the ideal state 
from his mind the moment he enters the 
War-office. 

The strongest impression derived from a 
perusal of the last of the numerous essays 
which have treated of the perfect common- 
weaith is, that mankind have progressed 
more slowly in the science of government 
than in any other science to which equal 
intellectual power has been devoted. When 
the Persian conspirators had overthrown 
the usurper, and discussed—if we may be- 
lieve Herodotus—what was the best form 
of government, aristocracy, democracy, and 
monarchy found each their advocates. More 
than two thousand years have passed since 
Herodotus recorded or invented this curious 
dialogue, and now the old question recurs 
again in the old form, and the respective 
claims of the rule of the many, of the one, 
or of the few, are urged by Sir G. C. Lewis’s 
three ingenious advocates with the same 
assurance with which they were pro- 
pounded by the associates of Darius. Sages 
and philosophers have, it would seem, 
discussed and wrangled for twenty cen- 
turies, and after the lapse of twenty certu- 
ries have settled nothing. But, in truth, 
the science of government has not been 
stationary. What has remained unchanged 
is simply the nomenclature by which go- 
vernments are described; and it is one of 
the main shortcomings of Sir G. C. Lewis, 
that he seems neither to point out nor to 
realize the delusive character of that classi- 
fication of polities from which his three 
disputants derive their names. To this 
source is traceable an inherent confusion 
in his work, which is concealed by the 
clearness of his style. Monarchicus, for 
instance, under the wide name of monarchy 
includés all the various forms of govern- 
ment which, from the rule of the Sultan to 
the government of Louis Napoleon, can be 
covered by one wide designation. His error 
is, indeed, cursorily pointed out, but Aris- 
tocraticus and Democraticus make like slips; 
and it is much to be regretted that a writer 
of considerable critical acumen should not 
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leave the }j under the convic- ' have devoted his attention to discovering 
ae aye ot be | some new principle for the classification of 


political constitutions. 


ial Poet and 
Orator, the Great Knightly Reformer of the 
Sixteenth Century. Translated from Chauffour 
Kestner’s “Etudes sur les Réformateurs du 
Seiziéme Siécle. By Arcurpatp Youne, Esq. ; 
Advocate. 1863. Edinburgh: 7. & T. Clark. 
London: Hamilton, Addams, § Co. 
AY HETHER any Frenchman is com- 
petent to write the life of a man so 
thoroughly, intensely German as Ulrich 
von Hutten may admit of reasonable ques- 
tion. Whether M. Chauffour Kestner has 
understood the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, or the men who took part in it, 
the opening of his biography would compel 
us most seriously to doubt. “ All liberties 
aro sisters; or rather there is but one liberty, 
the indomitable daughter of conscience. 
The progress of civilization consists in dis- 
engaging liberty from the yoke of nature, 
and trom the yoke of institutions, inmaking 
of each man a man, in conquering for all the 
full and perfect exercise of their physical, 
intellectual, and moral faculties.’ Good 


sentences, no doubt, and well delivered; 


but rather Parisian, one would say, fla- 
voured by our age rather than by that of 


| Luther and Sickingen. 





Nevertheless Mr. Young may not, on 
the whole, have determined unwisely that 
a Frenchman, who can tell a story in a 
single volume, is better for us than a Ger- 
man, who is wont to reach his hero’s birth- 
day about the fourth or fifth. The romance 
of Hutten’s life may be well supplied by 
the reader, if he only knows the facts of it. 
These are told without much affectation, or 
more than a fair allowance of phrases about 
the sister liberties of civilization by the 
biographer. He has wisely permitted 
Hutten to speak much for himself.’ The 
notes of the translator are modest and 
serviceable. The book, therefore, is one 
which will repay the labour of an hour, 
which is all that it demands. 

Many hours might be profitably employed 
in reflection upon the man who is the sub- 
ject of the book, and upon his connection 
with the wonderful period into which he 
was born. M. Chauffour-Kestner puzzles 
us with attempts to distinguish between the 
religious and the political side of the Re- 
formation. He is utterly wrong if he would 
persuade us that Luther was a monk merely, 
and not the son of a German miner, not a 
man who begged among German students ; 
if he would insinuate that his Reformation 
was not a German Reformation, that his 
Bible was not a German book. His own 
narrative confutes him if he would have us 
think that Hutten was merely a Franconian 
noble, with an unusual passion for the new 
literature and a desire to naturalise it; with 
a feverish desire to put down Italian monks 
and Popes by sharp words or sharp swords ; 
—if he would tempt us to forget that he 
fraternised with the monk of Wittemburg, 
and turned to his faith as to something 
which was stronger than satires or than the 
arms of Sickingen. But it is undoubtedly 
true that we in England are very apt to 
speak about the religious movement of the 
sixteenth century, till we regard it as the 
mere denial or assertion of certain doctrinal 
points, till some of the most vital and prac- 
tical principles that were involved in it 
vanish altogether. 
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The biography of Hutten is a wholesome 
counteraction of any attempts that have 
been made to identify the Reformation with 
the schools, to separate it from the action 
and bustle of the world. It is an equally 
satisfactory testimony that the most vehe- 
ment indignation against impostures or on 
behalf of refined culture, the keenest and 
best directed wit and power of appealing 
to the sympathies and the antipathies of the 
high born and educated, and of enlisting 
princes in the war against priests, would 
have been absolutely powerless, if a poor 
Augustinian had not appealed to the eter- 





nal God against the powers in earth and | 
hell which were crushing his spirit, and; the moral of it would be incomplete,—if 
Hutten had abandoned his calling; if he | 
had ceased to be a Reformer in his own way, | 


had not proclaimed to the poorest peasants 
of his land that they too had spirits, and 


that they might find the same deliverance | 


which he had found. 

No one ever has dreamed of raising 
Ulrich von Hutten into a saint. He was, 
like other young nobles of his day, punished 
grievously through his life for sins which 
numbers of them and numbers of eccle- 
siastics committed, without suffering or re- 
morse. He had much aristocratical pride— 
much contempt for monks as vulgar dis- 
agreeable men. But then he believed that 
a noble, in his day, was bound to have 
some other than heraldic distinctions,—to 
be more than brave, though he must be 
that as much as any of his ancestors. He 
was to be a scholar, if it was only that 
he might not be like the men who talked 
dog-Latin in the schools. He ‘must be the 
champion of scholars, as his forefathers 
were champions of priests and women ; must 
hate all baseness and trickery of every 
kind; be ready to revenge crimes against 
justice; be ready to laugh at fools, especially 
if their folly led them to be persecutors. 
This was his ideal of a knight—not the least 


a Bayard, though his contemporary ; burn- _more than he was feared; a study anda 


ing with the sense of wrongs against others | 


and himself, which Bayard would have 
thought very little worthy of his prowess, 
—armed with weapons which he could not 
wield. In the Epistole Obseurorum Virorum 
the keenest of these weapons was drawn 
forth. It was not merely used, we should 
always recollect, for offence against a race 
of ignominious men. It was put forth in 
defence of a gentle, learned, pious man, 
whose only fault was that he was too timid 
in fighting his own battles, too ready to 
crouch before his tormentors. The conflict 
was on behalf of sacred learning. Reuchlin 
was a Hellenist in the truest sense of the 
word. But it was his Hebrew studies that 
were assailed. It was Hebrew literature 
which the monks of Cologne aspired to drive 
out of the world. The cause was a worthy 
one. Hutten’s wit may be compared, by 
those who like such comparisons, with the 
wit of Erasmus. It has at least two points 
of superiority. It effected its purpose, and 
it was employed in support of the right, 
not merely in contempt of the wrong. 
Luther honoured Reuchlin as much as 
Hutten could do. But Hutten was not 
likely to honour Luther. The contempt 
for all monks was strong in him when the 
theses against indulgences: came forth. 
What could he, a young nobleman, care 
for a war of kites and crows? Why should 
not the Augustinian and the Dominican tear 
each other to pieces about their theological 
differences? Besides, did not he still hope, 
like Erasmus, that Leo was to be the Pope 
of a new age, the extinguisher of scholas- 
ticism, the restorer of letters? Hutten 
was too honest a man to preserve this tone 
for any long time, and not candidly to con- 
fess his error when it was made known to 


i 


! 
| 
| 





him. His speeches pronounced that thestrife 'man who does not loye his own country 


about indulgences was the strife of the age, 


that all quarrels between Cologne monks | Sehaale uaiens of a beck, “ beadha kien” 


i , erly insignificant by ? 
and Reuchlin were utterly 8 Y | over a flowery ——, between 


the side of it. The haughty Franciscan 
stooped to the miner’s son, the hater of 


monks cleaved to the monks with a tender ' 


and filial affection. It was an act of sin- 
cere and touching homage, a proof of the 
sound heart that was in Hutten. It was 


; 
| 


| 
} 


| larney, there are none at Sydney. 


not merely to the man that he bowed. | 


Hutten needed forgiveness and deliverance 
for himself. Luther was the messenger of 
forgiveness and deliverance. 

But the story would not be a true one— 


and had betaken himself to be one in 
Luther’s way. That could not be. Still 


rere rild experiments with | : . 
there were to be wild experiments with | impossible. 


Sickingen, to make the nobles free in spite | 


and there is salmon in both.” 


of themselves; still the supporter of the | 


new order of things was to show how much 
of the old middle-age feudalism was work- 


ingin him. Nothing could come of such | 
land there were executed that year fifty-three 


_persons,—in the colony, fifty. 


efforts. The peasants’ war was an answer 
to them. That war showed clearly that 
the nobles could not effect such a reforma- 
tion as that age needed. It showed, as 
clearly, that the reformation which that 
age needed and could bear would not be 
one which would open the Church to high 
and low, to bond and free. 

Ulrich von Hutten retired to Basle, to 
experience the heartlessness of Erasmus. 
He was tenderly watched by Zwingle at 
Zurich, almost till his death. Zwingle 
wondered that one who had raised such a 
tempest could be so gentle and sweet to 
his friends, to little children, to the poorest 


| people. 








A man, surely, to be loved and pitied 


warning to those who desire to be reformers, 
and to those who would hinder Reforma- 
tion. F. D. M. 


REMINISCENCES of a THIRTY YEARS’ 
RESIDENCE in NEW SOUTH WALES and 
VICTORIA. By R. Turrry, Esq., late one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales. One Vol., 8vo. Sampson Low, Son, 
& Co. 

QO those acquainted with Australian 
affairs, it would be quite unnecessary 
to mention- one word about Mr. Therry’s 
antecedents; but for the benefit of the ma- 
jority who are not, it may be as well to men- 
tion that he was trusted by Mr. Canning to 
edit his speeches; that he wrote a memoir 
of Mr. Canning, which both Lady Cannin 
and Mr. Stapleton mention with praise; an 
that for thirty years he held high legal offices 
in New South Wales and Victoria—latterly 
the office of Judge in the Supreme Court, the 
appeal from which is to the House of Lords. 
siding, as he did, in that colony from 1829 
till 1859, in high official positions, with 
means of information utterly beyond such 
colonial historians as Sidney and Westgarth, 
he gains our ear at once, and makes us listen 
to him with respect. We opened the book 
with intense interest, and we confess that we 
have not been disappointed. The book gives 
us the history of the wealthiest possession of 
the British Crown (for the history of New 

South Wales, up to 1850, includes .that of 

Victoria) for the thirty most important years 

of its existence. To use Edie Ochiltree’s 

— Mr. Therry ‘“ kenned the bigging 0’ 

1. , 

Mr. Therry is a Roman Catholic. This no 
one would have guessed, had he not plainly 
told us so, for anything more liberal and 
generous than his treatment of other creeds 
cannot be conceived ; but Mr. Therry is also 
an Irishman, and with all respect we venture 
to think that his Lrishism is too strong. A 
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better than any other must be a poor fellow ; 
but when an unbiassed reader, in the first 


Sydney 


harbour and the lakes of Killarney, we put 


_it to Mr. Therry whether or no that reader is 


not inclined afterwards to conclude that the 
book is written from an exclusively Irish 
point of view? There are mountains at Kil- 
The south 
side of Sydney harbour is occupied by a city 
of 80,000 inhabitants; we have heard of no 
such city at Killarney. ‘‘ There is a river in 
Macedon, and there is a river at Monmouth— 
That is about 
the value of Mr. Therry’s comparison. It is 
through such outbreaks of Irishism as this, 
that he forces us to tell our readers that his 
statements are perfectly impartial. 

To give here the resumé of a book which 
includes the political gossip of a large com- 
munity for thirty years, would be quite 
It only remains to point out 
such portions of it as are interesting to the 
general reader. 

When Mr. Therry arrived in the colony 
in 1829, the population of England was 
12,000,000,—of the colony, 50,000. In Eng- 


But in the 
year 1860, when Mr. Therry left, the popu- 
lation of England was 19,000,000; that of 
the colony, 350,000. That year there were 
twelve people executed in England, while in 
New South Wales, in the year 1856, there was 
not one—a rather startling fact concerning a 
penal colony. 

But here we must again find fault with 
Mr. Therry. He is, at times, inaccurate in 
his figures. His comparison, above referred 
to, is based on the number of the popu- 
lation of England and Wales, which he 
puts at 29,000,000 in 1861, and which we 
haye taken the liberty of correcting for 
him. He goes on, also, page after page, 
talking of the Paris Exhibition of 1851. 
These things are trifles; but when people 


| see such obvious carelessness in small matters, 


which they do know all about, they are apt 
to get distrustful of the accuracy of his figures 
in larger matters, which would be doing him 
a very great injustice. Moreover, when ‘‘a 
compendious little essay ’’ on female emigra- 
tion ‘‘read before the Social Congress of 
Dublin ”’ makes the utterly incredible state- 
ment that ‘‘a short time since 810 women 
applied for one situation of £15 per annum,” 
we must say that the author of that ‘‘ little 
essay” had better give us a few names and 
dates, or we shall remember that Mr. Peel, 
in 1828, wrote to Lord Anglesey, ‘‘I have 
learnt by long experience the necessity of 
distrusting Irish information.” We cannot 
contradict this statement. It may be true. 
The colony may have changed for the worse 
since we knew it. Only when we have 
thundered into one ear the demand for female 
emigration, and into the other the statement 
that nearly one thousand women are racing 
after a situation of £15 per annum, we do 
not know what to believe. 

While reviewing recently in these pages a 
book on Australian exploration, and referring 
to the fact that enormous new tracts were 
about to be taken up in Australia for pas- 
toral purposes, we spoke about ‘‘ arsenic 
dampers,”’ an expression which puzzled some 
of our friends. What we alluded to was the 
practice prevalent in many districts (the 
Glenelg had a bad name) of poisoning the 
unfortunate aborigines like vermin. Mr. 
Therry (Judge of the Supreme Court at Syd- 
ney, be it ic eg Sy ame to this prac- 
tice, and confirms it. But he tells us a tale 
about a ‘‘ black” massacre, which sounds only 
the more wild and terrible, from being given 
in the clumsy and confused language of the 
witness-box. And it is right that we who 
have so often raised the voice of indignation 
against the Americans for the treatment of 
their negroes, should know what was going 
on in one of our own colonies in the year of 
grace 1838. And let the reader remember 
that the unproyed crime of which these 
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blacks were accused, was that of having 
speared some cattle sixty miles away, near 
which place they had not been for three 
months. 

Mr. Hobbs, an overseer, who seems to have 
been a just and humane man, stayed for a 
fortnight at his hut, and while there noticed 
that some fifty blacks were living round the 
hut inoffensively and quietly; half the number 
were women and children. He left home for 


ten days, and on his return found them gone. | 


He soon got a hint that something was 
wrong, and noticing some eagles hovering in 
the air, he directed his steps to a place some 
half-mile from the hut, where he found 
twenty-eight bodies, with the heads cut off, 
partly consumed by fire. 

Then the whole ghastly story came out. 
Mr. Therry gives it to us from the notes of 
Mr. Justice Dowling and Sir W. Burton, 
taken on the trial. The principal witness 
was George Anderson, hutkeeper to Mr. 
Hobbs, and from his witness-box English 
we gather the following. On one winter’s 
night in the middle of June, everything was 
still round the hut, except, perhaps, the 
sounds which always proceed from a black 
encampment; at one time the bab-bab-ah of 
an infant feeling for its mother in the dark ; 
at another, the low petulant whimper of some 
old woman shoved by the younger women 
out into the cold, and complaining under her 
voice lest she should awaken the lord and 
master, and get beaten for disturbing him. 
But about ten o’clock there was a new sound 
altogether: the noise of ten men, who rode 
armed up to the hut, and began to talk 
angrily together. And when the poor blacks 
heard these men, they all, men, women, and 
children, to the number of nearly fifty, 
crowded into the hut, calling on Anderson to 
protect them. Anderson was at this time out- 
side the hut, while the poor blacks were 
inside. The murderers went into the hut, 
leaving him alone; and then ‘I heard 
the crying of the blacks for relicf or assist- 
ance to me and Kilmeister. They were 
moaning the same as a mother and children 
would cry.”’ Soon after they were brought 
out of the hut, tied to a tether rope (about 
twenty-five yards long), and led away over 
the hill, to their death. Two old men were 
not tied up with the rest. ‘‘Old Daddy,” 
a giant, and another old man _ followed, 
whimpering and unwilling, knowing what 
was to come. Some.of the children were 
tied, others were not, but followed their 
mothers. The stockmen led them over the 
hill, and murdered them in cold blood, and 
afterwards attempted to burn the bodies. 
As they were starting from the hut, the 
witness, George Anderson, managed to save 
one boy by shutting him up in the hut, for 
which deed, done, as it was, at the risk of his 
life, he will, we hope, have his reward. But 
perhaps the strangest part of the story re- 
mains to be told. As these devils were 
driving off these poor blacks over the hill, 
one of them relented; he took up a black 
boy, who had been a favourite of his, and 
ut him behind a tree, telling him to wait till 
e returned. The boy would not, but fol- | 
lowed his mammy over the hill, and was 
slaughtered with the rest. And it is witha 
feeling passing awe, that we read in this | 
hard lawyer’s evidence, that the identification 
of the body of this boy was the one fact 
which led to the conviction and execution of | 
the murderers. 

The colony rose in furious indignation ; 
not, however, against the murderers, but 
against the Attorney-General, Mr. Plunkett, 
who had the audacity to get these murderers 
executed. There can be no doubt that there 
are many cases (the case of the murder of the 
Wills family in Queensland, for instance), 
where reprisals are necessary to keep the 
blacks in order. But the case quoted above 
is one of those which are utterly intolerable 
and abominable, and which must never be 
heard of again. While contemplating such 
an excessively black pot as this, one must | 
really pronounce the South Carolina kettle to 
be white by comparison, although that is 
dirty enough. H. K, 


| for writing this book. 
time is come when the public should know | 
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_ be produced to relate its history. 


William Shakespere, Gent., wherein he 
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INCE Steevens summed up the biography 


of Shakespeare in four lines, nearly a 


| importance, directly concerning the poet, 
has been discovered. Mr. Ward’s ‘‘ Diary” 
has afforded us a glimpse of Shakespeare’s 
last illness; the Shakespeare Society has 
collected some collateral items of minor value, 
in the midst of heaps of conjectural materials 
of no value at all; Mr. Halliwell has dili- 
| gently surrounded Shakespeare by literary 


’ 


Stratford to show the ‘‘divine Williams’ 


tation of the law, which, strange to say, no- 
body ever thought of before, has cleared up 
an ambiguous legacy in the will; and piles 
of suggestive allusions and speculations have 
been accumulated, from the guesses in the 
dark of Farmer and Chalmers to the dreams 
of M. Chasles and Herr Barnstorff. But no 
additional fact has been brought to light 
which materially enlarges the small stock 
of particulars communicated originally by 
Betterton to Rowe. Mr. Bellew’s volume 
does not advance usa stepfurther. It leaves 
us exactly where it found us. We might 
ask why a gentleman who may be presumed 
to have more useful labours to discharge, 


_should waste his time over inquiries out of | 
which no practical result can be obtained ? | 


| But such questions are idle. Why do men | beyond all men, has helped to lay bare, 


other writer has shown so thorough g know- 


| search for the Philosopher’s Stone, or shut 
themselves up for life in the problem of 
Squaring the Cirele ? 

In justice to Mr. Bellew, however, it should 
be observed that he assigns a special reason 
He says that the 


more about Shakespeare’s residence at Strat- 
ford; ‘‘in fact,’’ to quote his exact words, 
‘‘when every available information should 
” Why the 
time is supposed to have come in 1863 for 
making these revelations more than at any 
former period, we are unable to perceive ; 
and we own to a little difficulty in extri- 
cating the precise meaning of the latter part 
of the sentence, arising from a peculiarity 
in its structure, which will, probably, be 
equally embarrassing to our readers. But it 
is satisfactory to know that Mr. Bellew has 
not rushed into the Shakesperian arena with- 
out believing that he is inspired by what 
sentimental young ladies call a “little 
mission.”’ 

He is of opinion that there is not enough 


New Place, and he has, therefore, compiled 


| pedigrees respecting them, and everybody 
connected with them, which he assures us 
_have cost more labour than the uninitiated 
_ would ever suppose, ‘‘ in glancing over their 
whatever that may | 


statistical descents,” 
mean. The compilation of pedigrees is a 


‘main feature of the work. The name of 


Hales happens to be mentioned in an anec- 
dote about Shakespeare, whereupon Mr. 


| Bellew, no doubt at great trouble to himself, 
favours us with a whole sheet of the Hales’ pe- 


digree, although what we are to dowith itis far 
from beingapparent. The same process is gone 
through with the Cloptons and the Combes, 
and the reader who is anxious to linger on 


the storied ground at Stratford, finds himself 


known about the Clopton family, who built | 
shall know for the future what to believe. 


drifting out to sea upon family ‘ statistics,” | 
in which he does not feel the slightest interest. | 


Nor is Mr. Bellew very confident about his 
pedigrees after all, for he tells us that the 
Heralds’ College would only smile upon them 
as the productions of a tyro; but he adds, 
with a characteristic confusion of metaphors, 
‘‘whatever amount of light they give, the 


_ flint and steel have been my own.”” He seems 


| to haye a misgiving as to the light they throw | 
B 
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SHAKESPERE’S HOME at NEW PLACE, | 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. Being a His- 
tory of the “ Great House” built in the Reign 
of King Henry VII., by Sir Hugh Clopton, 
Knight, and subsequently the property of | 

ived | 

and died. By J. C. M. Brtrew. London: tapers in a Continental cathedral, and his 


buying up unexpired leases of tithes, and | no matter on what grounds they rest. 
selling stone to the Corporation at tenpence | need not indicate the results to which we are 


'aload; Mr. Knight, by an obvious interpre- | thus conducted. 


| nature ; 
' somewhat more study in that direction, he 


-crab-tree. 


upon his subject; but he finds compensation 
in the reflection that he made them himself. 
‘A poor thing, sir,” cries Touchstone, “an 
ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine own.” 
Elsewhere, Mr. Bellew compares himself to 
an iron corona studded with burning 





book to a farthing candle. By these gratuitous 
pleasantries he forestalls the critics. 
Excepting the pedigrees and the erratic 


| 


hundred years ago, scarcely a new fact of | deductions drawn from them, the only novelty 


| in the volume consists in the mode of dealing 
| with ascertained facts, or facts usually ac- 
cepted as authentic. Mr. Bellew adopts or 
rejects them as they suit his theory of 

Shakespeare’s character. He is morally 
| convinced that ‘‘the greatest of all human 
_ teachers was not only a great man, but also a 
| good man ;’’ and setting out with this rule of 





‘illustrations, and exhumed the archives of | Judgment, he applies it indiscriminately to 


all the statements that have come down to us, 


We 


Such a method of deter- 
mining the credibility of evidence possesses 
at least the advantage of enabling a biogra.~ 
yher to have it all his own way. No doubt 
it is subject to the inconvenience of obliging 
him to substitute his own authority for that 
| kind of testimony which is usually considered 
the most satisfactory in works of this de- 
scription; and the incessant recurrence of 
such phrases as ‘‘the author thinks,” and 
‘*the author believes,” does not quite meet 
the demands of a reader who is looking for 
accurate information. To start with a pre- 
conceived theory of life and conduct, is always 
an error of judgment; but the notion that 
because my a was a great man he 
must also have been a good man, is precisely 
one of those fallacies which Shakespegre, 


Na 


— 


ledge of the mixed elements of our common 
and if Mr. Bellew had bestowed 


might have arrived at a conclusion that it 
was possible for Shakespeare to have been a 
little wild in his youth, and that he may have 
even slept all night, after a carouse, under a 
And if he had, what was there in 


it to prevent him from writing ‘‘ Venus and 


; 
| 


| hard for her. 


Adonis *” 

But Mr. Bellew, notwithstanding his theory 
of biography, is fully alive to the necessity 
of assuming a virtue if he have it not. He 
ignores tradition, and stands up stoutly foy 
facts. He will have nothing but ‘ proyed 
facts.” As to tradition, no words are tog 
She is ‘‘not to be believed ;" 


| ° ° ° 
she is a ‘‘perjured witness, who never yet 


'came into court without a lie upon 


} 
! 
| 


| 


‘tubs, and the vulgar gossip of clowns.”’ 


er 
tongue ;”’ the ‘ offensive taper-light of vil- 
lage-gossip ;’’ the ‘‘ wrencings (sic) of tap- 
Here 
is good hope of getting at the real truth con- 
cerning Shakespeare at last. The chaff is 
about to be separated from the grain, and we 


But we are sorry to say that our author's 
»ractice does not accord with his precepts. 
He stands up in the most laudable manner 
for proved facts, and is continually asserting 
as facts what others have put forward only 


_ as conjectures, and increasing the imaginary 


biography by fresh speculations of his own. 
Mr. Bellew’s fidelity to ‘‘ known facts” may 
be illustrated by one of many fancy passages 
which are scattered over his pages, amongst 
his protests against the reception of supposi- 
tious incidents. The Clopton house, New 
Place, where Shakespeare died, adjoins the 
Grammar School, where he was educated. 
This was too good an opportunity to be lost, 
and accordingly we have a picture seldom 
transcended in imaginative audacity : 


There the boy was taught; and, day by day, as 


| he went bounding forth from school, the first object 


| side, and making his earlicst observations - 
| and things, as he y 
and have seen t 


¢ 


that met his view was Sir Ilugh’s house, next the 
church. While yet a child of between three and 
four years of age, a sale took place. He may, on the 
very duy of the sale, have been holding to his nurse's 
2 men 

assed the chapel of Ho ross, 
Ae family of Underhill arrive to 


acquire possession of “ New Place.” All this is 
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perfectly possible ; and if this or an thing similar 
ceueel, it might impress upon the boy’s thoughts 
that New Place had been sold! Might it not again ? 
Who can tell, whether in his early days the boy 
Shakespere’s mind had not been taught by old Sir 
Hugh’s taste to appreciate and admire the beautiful 
in art; had not been fired with ambition to go to 
London, as Sir Hugh (the pride of Stratford, and its 
benefactor) had done, and by dint of labour and 
rseverance to make an independence, and return 
ike him to Stratford, and live honoured and be- 
loved among the townsfolk of his native place ? 


The small boy, holding by his nurse’s side, 
and making observations on men and things, 
pursues his reverie until he arrives at the 
climax that, should there ever be another 
sale of New Place he will become the pur- 
chaser—provided he have the means. This is 
pretty well for a biographer who is so chary 
about facts that he disputes the authenticity 
of some, which the most sceptical of the 
editors have admitted. Oey. 

He rejects tradition, but accepts in its 
integrity—because it suits his theory-—the 
story of Southampton’s loan to Shakespeare, 
which Rowe hesitated to print, and which is 
simply incredible in the shape in which it 
has come down to us. He is of opinion that 
this loan was given to enable Shakespeare to 
purchase New Place, although dates and 
well-known circumstances point to a wholly 
different investment at an earlier period. 
He says that we ‘float into a higher and 
purer atmosphere,” when we find Shakes- 
peare socially connected with ‘‘such a man 
as Southampton, and befriended by William 
and Philip Herbert.” We should be glad to 
learn what authority there is for saying that 
Shakespeare was befriended by Herbert? 
what was the nature of the soeidl connection 
—if ever there was any—between Shakes- 
peare and Southampton ? and what we are to 
understand by ‘‘such a man as Southamp- 
ton,” who, at the supposed time of the loan, 
was in-his minority, and had not yet taken 
his degree at Oxford, and whose whole life was 
violent coil of disasters and perplexities ? 

Misled by Mr. Knight’s chronological table 
of plays and positive dates, which in itself 
proves nothing, and which Mr. Bellew seems 
to have entirely misunderstood, he falls into 
the egregious error of ascribing only three 
oe to the first twelve or thirteen years of 
Shakespeare’s connection with the Black- 
friars, and of crowding into the next succeed- 
ing year no less than eight plays! This 
would have been at about the rate of a play 
every six weeks, allowing a little breathing- 
time for rehearsal between their production. 
How the theatre contrived to keep pace with 
this prolific supply is not explained. Mr. Bel- 
lew supposes that Shakespeare lived chiefly 
in the retirement of Stratford after he effected 
the purchase of New Place in 1597, which he 
thinks accounts for his being able to write 
eight ga in a year; but there is incontro- 
vertible evidence that he continued on the 
stage in London till 1603, in which year he 
played in Jonson’s ‘‘Sejanus.”” That Shake- 
speare was ‘‘a cautious, careful labourer, and 
a painstaking artist,” is an agreeable article 
of faith, and if Mr. Bellew wishes to keep it 
undisturbed, he must not read the Dedication 
to the Folio of 1623, or Ben Jonson’s com- 
mentary upon it. As we have mentioned 
Ben Jonson, we may as well observe that 
Mr. Bellew is quite right in suspecting that 
Ben Jonson never ‘uttered the slighting 
words attributed to him,” touching the 
‘‘small Latin and less Greek” of Shakes- 

_ Jonson never did utter them in con- 
versation, as Mr. Bellew evidently thinks ; 
but he “argenonen them deliberately in one of 
the noblest poems in our language. We ima- 
gined that there was no inaillend in the whole 
round of Shakesperian literature better known. 

We had something to say about Mr. Bel- 
lew’s way of spelling Shakespeare’s name ; 
but we must dismiss the ca and we 


cannot do so more appropriately than by | 


quoting the following passage, which, wit 
curious felicity, describes the character of 
the work, and illustrates the playful style of 
the writer :— 

In writing about Shakespere, inches of fact have 
teen fri with acres of conjecture, When once 











| 
} 





an author has entered upon the field of conjecture 
he can wander along at his will, unchecked and 


unhindered. 
It seldom happens that an author sees so 
clearly in others the fault which is most 
conspicuous in himself. 


THE SLAVE POWER: its Character, Career, | 
and probable Designs, being an Attempt to ex- | 
plain the real Issues involved in the American | 
Contest. By J. E. Carrnes, M.A., Professor | 
of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in 
Queen’s College, Galway, and late Whately 
Professor of Political Economy in the University | 


of Dublin. Second Edition, much Enlarged, — 
and with a new Preface. 8vo. 1863. Lon- 
don and Cambridge : Macmillan. 


“X 7HEN a few years shall have passed 

\ over our heads, it will hardly be 
believed that a work like Professor Cairnes’s 
should ever have required to be written, 
still less that, having once been written, it 
should have taken as long to reach a second 
edition as the mass of disingenuous sophistry 
put forth by Mr. Spence under the title of | 
‘‘'The American Union” to reach a fourth. 
From the instant when the temporary pres- 
sure upon the commercial interests of the | 
world produced by American disruption 
shall have been removed, Englishmen will | 
feel amazed even more than ashamed as they | 
look back, to see how they suffered that | 
temporary pressure to stifle amongst them 
the voice of all sound policy, all truth, all | 
justice, all morality, all Christianity, which 
with one consent bade them reprobate the 
attempt of the American slave power to con- 
stitute itself into a nation. 

Much controversy has been and is still 
expended upon the question, whether slavery | 
is the cause of the Secession war. To any | 
who have honestly studied the history of the | 
United States, that question admits of no | 
doubt whatever. But doubtful it is to the | 
many who have not taken the trouble, or had | 
the time, to study that history, and who thus, 
wittingly or unwittingly, allow themselves 
to be bewildered by the garbled and perverted 
versions of it which are daily presented to 
the public by interested pens. But there 
can be no question as to the object of the 
new Confederacy being the maintenance and 
perpetuation of slavery. Either the apologists 
of that Confederacy must pronounce its second 
highest official to have been a fool or a liar, 
or Vice-President Stephens knew his own 
mind, and honestly spoke it, when he declared 
that the foundations of the new government 
‘are laid, its corner-stone rests, upon the 
great truth that the negro is not equal to the 
white man; that slavery—subordination to 
the superior race—is his natural and moral 
condition ;” -that ‘‘this stone which was 
rejected by the first builders is become the 
chief stone of the corner in our new edifice.” 

And the same Vice-President Stephens 
was either ignorant or a liar, or he spoke 
truly, when he declared on the same occasion 
that ‘this our Government is the first in 





the history of the world based upon” such a 
principle, which he calls a ‘‘ great physical, 
philosophical, and moral truth.” Other | 
states, indeed, have allowed and legalized | 
slavery, have suffered it to entwine itself | 
with their whole social condition, till the 
shrewdest of Greeks was unable to conceive 
of a society without slaves. Other states have | 
condemned certain populations to a perma- | 
nently servile condition, as were the Gibeon- | 
ites by the Jews, the Helots by the Spartans, 
as are now the servile castes in the Hindoo | 
polity. But this has never been seen—that 

a nation has sought to constitute itself 


upon this permanent degradation of a 
portion of its inhabitants. Permanent, 
—let there be no question upon this 


point. ‘*No law denying or impairing | 
the right of property in negro slaves shall be 

passed,” says Art. I. Sec. ix. 4, of the Con- | 
federate Constitution. On which enactment 

the author of ‘‘ The South Vindicated” sup- | 
plies a practical comment, when he Warns us 
that. “the relations subsisting in America 


between the Africans and the inhabitants of 
European blood can neyer be materially 
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changed by the consent of the latter, which 


consent would be essential to a gradual en- 


| franchisement of the slaves ;” that ‘the four 


millions of Africans who are now inhabitants 
of the South can only be emancipated and 
left upon the soil by the extermination or the 
entire subjection of 8,000,000 of whites.” 

It is then truly a slaye-power which the 
world has to face,—the evil might which 
springs from slavery. Not a mere landed 
aristocracy or oligarchy, not an aristocracy 


‘or oligarchy of wealth, nor both combined. 


Not a mere slaye-holding aristocracy or oli- 
garchy. Not even a body of slave-holders 
banded together in self-defence against re- 


_volted slaves. It is all this, and more besides. 


It is a body of men, call them aristocracy or 


oligarchy as you please, who, because they 


are slaye-holders, bind themselves together 
in a state, the very freedom of which consists 


in holding others in bondage; who do this 


knowingly, deliberately, Bible in hand, under 
invocation of God,—applying to their own 
devil’s work the very terms made sacred in 
Holy Writ to the Redeemer of mankind,—as a 





thing to last, as setting an example to all 


time; who, true to themselves and to their 
‘*corner-stone,” succeed in carrying on a 


gigantic war, not only with but a trifling 


amount of internal slave-insurrection, but to 
a great extent by means of slavery itself,— 
the slave tilling the ground, whilst the master 
maintains slavery in the field. 

What the results of the consolidation of 
such a power must be, Mr. Cairnes excel- 


_lently and eloquently shows (though he is 
far from being the first to do so) in his full, 


searching, weighty, fearless book. A wasted 
soil; slovenly agriculture, confined to an eyer 
more limited number of products; manufac- 
tures impossible, commerce almost non- 
existent; a general absence of comfort; the 


| extinction of a middle class, and an ever- 


widening gap between a cultivated and lux- 
urious upper class, and an ignorant and 
wretched mob of nominal freemen below, 
ever more idle and worthless in proportion 
as the right not to work becomes their sole 
prerogative over the slave; the whole fabric 
of government within resting upon organized 
terrorism ; a fatally aggressive policy towards 
the world without; the slave-trade un ever- 
growing, ever more imperious , necessity. 
Such are some, and some only, of the fea- 
tures incident, by its very nature, to the 
organism of the new Confederacy. 

Let us take only one of the points just 
noticed,—the necessity of the slave-trade toa 
state based upon slavery. Let any man of 
ordinary sense and ordinary honesty care- 
fully read a paper annexed as ‘*‘ Appendix M”’ 
to Professor Cairnes’s work, entitled ‘* The 
Philosophy of Secession, by the Hon. L. W. 
Spratt, being a protest against a decision of 
the Southern Congress.” Mr. Spratt is the 
editor of the Charleston Mercury, one of tho 
most influential Southern papers; represented 
Charleston in the South Carolina convention 
which led to secession; and was one of the 
commissioners appointed by South Carolina 
to expound its views before other similar 
conventions. The paper itself is singularly 
able, lucid, and telling, and so frankly out- 
spoken that it is impossible for any one, how- 
ever opposed to the writer’s views, not to feel 
a kind of respect for him.. Now Mr. Spratt’s 
argument is this :— 

The South is now in the formation of a 
Slave Republic. The contest is not between 


_the North and South as geographical sce- 


tions, but between the two socicties which 
had grown up within the government of 
the Union; the one embodying ‘ the prin- 
ciple that equality is the mght of man, 
the other, that it is the right of equals 
only.” The contest between the two was 
inevitable. If the foreign slave-trade had 
not been suppressed, slave society must haye 
extended to New England. The Union has 
been disrupted ‘in the effort of slave society 
to emancipate itself.” But the contest 
between democracy and slavery is not yet 
over. At least as many slaves as masters 
are necessary to the constitution of slave 
society. But Virginia, haying only half-a- 
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million of slaves to a million of whites, has 
half-a-million of whites in excess, who will 
‘disintegrate’ the State if the slave-trade 
be not opened. In Maryland, Missouri, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, the same result 
is to be feared. Even in South Carolina, 
though there is an excess of 120,000 slaves, 
the process of disintegration has commenced 
in the larger towns. ‘The slaves are drawn 


off by higher prices to the West; foreign pauper | 


labour is ready to supply their place. Open the 


slave-trade, and ‘‘it is evident that with slaves | 
at starvation prices—slaves at prices to which | 


they will be reduced by the question whether 
we shall give them up or feed them—at prices 


to which they will be reduced, when the 


question comes whether they shall starve the 
hireling, or the hireling the slave,—the system 
of domestic slavery, guided always by its 
best intelligence, directed always by the 


strictest economy, with few invalids and few | 
= ° © ’ 
inefficients, can understock the world.”’ The | 


slave-trade is the test of the integrity of 
slavery. ‘‘If that be right, then slavery is 
right, and not without.” 

The argument is surely irresistible. But, 


say the apologists for the South, that argu- | 


ment is designedly and avyowedly a ‘‘ protest 
. ae =) ” ” 
against a decision of the Southern Congress. 
The Constitution of the Confederate States 
forbids the importation of negroes of the 


African race from any foreign country other | 
than the slave-holding states or territories of 


the United States of America.”’ The Southern 
Congress enacted express laws against the 
doing so. 
which, as its Mobile friends have lately ex- 
plained to us, we are to understand in such 
matters the ‘‘ Index”’ in disguise—has warned 
us that it is ‘‘simply dishonest to pretend, 
in the face of such evidence, that the South 
contemplates, now or hereafter, the revival 
of the traffic.” And truly, Mr. Spratt is a 
theorist ; the Confederate legislators are 
practical men. Open the slave trade, says 
Mr. Spratt. These practical men just left it 
ajar whilst pretending to shut it. The im- 


portation of slaves, where actually found in | 


the importer’s possession, was to be punished 


by confiscation of the vessel; or in other | 
words, secing that the profits of the tradeare | 


so great, that one cargo in three or four pays 
all risks, by a trifling tax upon the profits of 
those clumsy persons who allow themselves 
to be caught. And the imported slaves were 
to be sold for the benefit of the state! The 
mockery was too barefaced; the President 
vetoed the bill, and the question was 
adjourned. 

But what is the result? At the present 
moment there is no legal guarantee against 
the import of slaves into the Confederate States 
beyond that brutum fulmen of a provision in 
the Montgomery Constitution; no practical 
one, but the blockade of the coast by the 
North, and the possession by it of a large 
extent of that coast, especially on the shores 
of Florida and Louisiana. Let the blockade 
be raised,—let the North be ejected from its 
footholds on the seaboard, and cargo upon 
cargo of Africans is sure to be poured in so 
soon as the South has money to pay for 
them. Now, let it be observed that the 
Southern States of America were a few years 
ago members of that Union which has the 
glory of having been the first to declare the 
Slave-trade piracy ; that this was an obliga- 
tion virtually towards the world at large, 
which they ought not to be allowed to 
shake off. It should surely be unneces- 
sary, on this side of the Atlantic, to ad- 
duce a single argument against the Slaye- 
trade. Leaving aside the question of its per- 
sonal atrocities, the concurrent testimony 


of all travellers shows that it is the scourge | 


which is desolating Africa from East to West, 
from North to South; making a pande- 
monium of the fertile regions of the White 
Nile ; deluging Dahomey with blood; cost- 
ing precious European lives on the Zambesi. 


It 1s equally evident that a cruel economic | 


wrong 1s perpetrated upon all those colonies 
of European Powers which have emancipated 
their slaves—England, France, Denmark, 
Holland—nay, eyen upon all those Powers 


And the Saturday Review—by | 


_which have simply, like Brazil, prohibited | matters, it is neither a healthy nor a pleasan 


_ the slave-trade itself, by allowing that trade 


_to be re-opened, legally or practically, by | 


' any single country which has once entered 
into what may be called the general league 
of civilized nations against it. Yet the Con- 
federate States, by simply ignoring the pre- 
vious legislation of the Union on the subject, 
_ and leaying it to be dealt with by future laws 
of their own, have virtually shaken off an 
obligation in the fulfilment of which, as 


| above pointed out, all the world is interested; 


_and on that single ground, if there were no 
| other, they should be held disentitled to any 
recognition as a civilized state. 


| question between North and South. With- 
| hold your sympathies as fully as you please 

from the North ; call it any hard names you 
| prepbe ; but for the South let there be apg 
but stern, absolute, unflinching, universa 


_ two be, indeed, distinct—require that, for the 
| world’s peace, the Slave power be put down. 
| Whether this happen by the sword of the 
| North or by internal outbreak, or through 
| any foreign assailant, it matters little. That 
| Slave power is the common enemy of all true 
_order, of all true freedom, of all true pro- 
gress. Woe be to mankind if it should 


triumph ! J. M. L. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY 

| IV., KING OF FRANCE AND NAVARRE. 
From numerous unpublished Sources, including 
MS. documents in the Bibliothéque Impériale 
and the Archives du Royaume de France. Part 
I., Henry IV. AND THE Leacvr. By Martua 
Watker Freer, Author of “The Life of Mar- 
guerite d’Angouléme,” “Jeanne dAlbret,” 
“ Elizabeth de Valois and the Court of Philip 
II.,” “Henry III., King of France,” &e. In 
Two Volumes. Hurst 4° Blackett. 1860. 

HENRY IV. AND MARIE DE MEDICT. 
Part II. of “ The History of the Reign of Henry 
IV.,” &. By Martrua Waker Frerr. In 
Two Volumes. Hurst & Blackett. 1861. 


|THE LAST DECADE OF A GLORIOUS 
| REIGN. Part IIT. of “The History of the 


By Marrna 


Reign of Henry IV.,” Ac. 
Hurst 


WaALkER Freer. In Two Volumes. 
& Blackett. 1863. 


genta, and distributed to the circulating 


respectable place. In the course of seven or 
each one of which gives evidence of hard work 
and diligent research. She has hunted up 
old folios, and has drawn from the manu- 
script storehouses of Paris new material 
that throws a flood of light upon the 
scandalous life of the French Court 
during the later half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But six volumes, about a period of one- 
and-twenty years, covering more than one- 
and-twenty hundred pages, are far too much. 
Undoubtedly six volumes larger than hers 
might be written upon the reign of Henry IV. 
of France, and so written that every page 
would be full of useful matter. 
case the work would have to discuss the pro- 
gress of the entire nation, and even of all 





mind and will of the man who then passed 
for its hero, so far as it affected his own 
career and the character of his government. 
_ It is dreary work to wade through the annals 

of a dissipated court, to trace in detail the 
vicious glories and the successive overthrows 


of a crowd of royal mistresses, to read the | 


love-letters that the King sent to them, and 
to reckon up the indignities he offered to his 
wives. This is a subject worth studying in 


its place, and as an expression of the temper | 


of the age; it is well that it should be made 
much of, if thereby Henry IV. can be stripped 


of the unreasonable favour with which he is | she does say is not of much value. 


_ often regarded, and which led even Lord 
| Macaulay to describe him as ‘the best 
French sovereign;” but looked at alone, 
or with only partial and often mistaken pre- 


sentment of other and much more important 
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source of interest. 

And it is this sort of thing, chiefly, which 
Miss Freer provides for us. With such mild 
censure as is conveyed in the statement, that 
with Henry ‘‘ honour and rectitude ever sue- 
cumbed before the enchantments of beauty,” 
she gives a full account of the rise, = , 

rhich the 





/and decline of every amour in wW 


king was concerned. Greatest of all was 
that with Gabrielle d’Estrées, the Marquise 
de Monceaux; and Miss Freer has added 


_ much to the already known incidents of her 


| biography. Among other privileges Gabrielle 


It is not thus, really, for foreign nations, a | 


reprobation. Civilization, Christianity—if the | 


received the revenues of ecclesiastical bene- 
_ fices, which had been previously given to Queen 
| Margaret ; and the Queen had to write to her 
| husband, half in satire and half in hypocrisy, 
‘Tt is a real pleasure to me to give that good 
woman some appropriate token of benevo- 
lence, and to demonstrate my determination 
to favour all whom you may love.” This 
| was the same Margaret whom, in 1572, her 
brother, Charles the Ninth, had given in 
marriage to the Huguenot Henry, himself— 
according to the statement of Davila, which 
_may be taken as probable, notwithstanding 
| Margaret’s own denial when the validity of 
| the ceremony was questioned —pressing down 
| her head in forced token of assent, while she 
| declared that she could not assent, as she was 
solemnly pledged to the Duke of Guise, 
Navarre’s sworn foe. Out of such a union 
happiness was not likely to spring. Mar- 
raret, inheriting the poisoned blood of the 
Valois, was by no means clean of life. But, 
from a husband like Henry, she certainly 
deserved better treatment than to be impri- 
soned while his paramours were holdin 
court as queens. One of the painfull 
things in Miss Freer’s book is a letter in 
which the lawful queen humbly asks help of 
Gabrielle, whom she professes to love as a 
sister and to reverence as a mediator. To 
the king himself, she says, she dare not 
write, for fear of offending him—‘‘ but my 
words, when issuing from your beautiful 
mouth, cannot fail to be welcome.” 
Gabrielle’s death preceded the divorcee of 

Queen Margaret, and that was quickly fol- 
lowed by the king’s marriage with Mary de’ 
Medici. Talk of matrimony was naturally 





hateful to Henriette de Balzac, the reigning 


libraries, Miss Freer is entitled to a very | 


eight years she has issued fifteen volumes, | 


But in that | 


Europe, so far as it was influenced by the | 


‘of Saint Bartholomew as a 


MONG the ladies who write books about | mistress. She yowed that Mary’s life should 


history, to be bound in mauve or ma- | 


be one long period of retribution for her 
‘‘shameless usurpation of conjugal rela- 
tions with his Majesty ;” and the king readily 
abetted her. The story is very sickening. 
Miss Freer does blame Henry for multiplying 
love affairs while negotiating the new mar- 
riage; but she seems to support him in his 
complaint against Mary, that she ‘had not 
the faculty of gliding smoothly over trifling 
differences, did not accommodate herself to 
his temper and habits;” in other words, did 
not approve of his numberless offences against 
her, and take with extreme delight and 
gratitude the few smiles and compliments 
which he cared to bestow. Mary was jealous 
and passionate, and scolded her husband 
much oftener than he liked. ‘‘ Though Henry 
was too tender-hearted to punish or repress 
these sallies,” is Miss Freer’s comment, 
‘‘they made him weary in the Queen’s so0- 





| ciety; and destroyed that conjugal influence 


which might have been the antidote to such 
irregularities.” 

Of the three parts of Miss Freer’s work, 
which says nothing of Henry’s career while 
King of Navarre, that part of the subject 
having been touched upon in her ‘ History 
of Henry III.,” the first, containing a spirited 
account of the War of the League, is the most 
interesting. The third gives some curious 
| particulars, drawn from French MS. sources, 
| of Henry’s relations during the last years 

of his reign with James the First of Eng- 
‘land. But of the political history of the 
| period Miss Freer does not say much, and what 
Having 
in a former work characterised the Massacre 
‘“‘“measure of 
opposition and disgust” on the part of the 
Catholics, caused by ‘‘the arrogance of 
Coligny and his assumptions of authority, 
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it is not to be expected that she should dis- 
cuss questions of religion—which were the 
key to*nearly all the politics of the day—in 
a way satisfactory to most Englishmen. In 
her allusions to Queen Elizabeth there is an 
entire misapprehension of the relations 
between the great Queen and Henry of 
ce. No occasion is lost of sneering at 
Elizabeth, because she was often angered at 
her neighbour’s treacherous dealing, espe- 
cially at his misappropriation of the money 
that she helped to contribute towards further- 
ing the ends of the League. Scanty justice 
is done to those who were too upright to 
support the King in his lawless proceedings. 
One of these was Philip du Plessis-Mornay, 
almost the noblest Frenchman then living. 
In former days, when Henry was simply 
King of Navarre and a Huguenot, Mornay 
did important work in England and the Low 
Countries. When his master changed his 
faith and put off the pretence of Christian 
life, he for years refused to enter the Louvre, 
choosing rather to lose his old and well- 
earned fayour, than to sanction conduct 
which he heartily loathed. Henry, there- 
fore, though unable to forget his worth, 
grew dissatisfied with him. In 1597 he 
wrote to him from the field of battle, ‘‘I 
shall be truly glad to see you. If you could 
only witness my present position ! I am worse 
served than when I was King of Navarre. 
Nobody helps me. The burden is heavy.” 
Mornay went to use his clear head and brave 
heart in helping Henry to bear his burden ; 
but, as soon as the war was over, he went 
back to his retirement, and to the leadership 
of the Protestant cause in France. He had 
before now startled the world by issuing 
the famous treatise against tyrants, written 
either by himself or by his friend Hubert 
Languet, or by both together. In 1599, in 
—, of the main thought of his life, 
e published a protest against the commonly 
received doctrine of the Eucharist. Every 
one was astonished at the boldness and elo- 
quence of the work. Miss Freer condemns 
its author, in terms that show how far she is 
fit to be the historian of France during the 
most momentous stage of its history. She 





complains that ‘‘no amount of indulgence 
had conciliated Mornay ; who, without con- 
sideration for the difficult position of the 
King, presented perpetually to his master 
the disagreeable alternative of abandoning 
his old and faithful servant, or of incurring 
the suspicion of still favouring in his heart 
reformed tenets.” The duty of a subject, 
then, is to twist his mind and life into accord- 
ance with every selfish and immoral whim 
of his sovereign, and to follow him in every 
new profession of faith that he finds it 
me a to adopt, in ‘‘ consideration for the 

ifficult position’? brought about by his vice 
and vyacillation! Henry, at any rate, was of 
this way of thinking. By a council of his 
appointment, Mornay was condemned, because 
out of five hundred quotations from the 
Scriptures and the Fathers, nineteen were 
adjudged to be inaccurate or inapplicable. 
Similar treatment was shown to nearly all 
the other Huguenots who protested against 
the King’s conduct or held aloof from his 





new policy ; and Miss Freer judges them as 
she judges Mornay. 

In short, for the most part mistaking 
the significance of ‘‘ the glorious reign’”’ of 
which she is the annalist, Miss Freer has writ- 
ten six volumes treating largely of the life of 
the French Court at the time, containing 
readable accounts of the battles in which 
Henry IV. fought, and of his personal share 
in them, and occasionally, but never very 
ably, touching upon the progress of opinion, | 
religious, social, and political, among the | 
people. It is a book that may amuse light 





ers, and by reason of its new matter | 


may help precise students of the period; 
although in this ee det its value is seriously 


impaired by the absence of indexes, page 


other facilities for reference ; 
but it certainly may not be accepted by 
any one as ‘‘The History of the Reign of 
Henry IV., King of France and Navarre.” 

H. R. F. B. 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS of THEODORE 
PARKER. Edited by Frances Power Cone. 
Volumes I. and II. T'riibner & Co. 

rFYHEODORE PARKER was one of those 

men from whom we may learn more 
while differing from them, than from many 
with whom we agree ;—a man whose writings 
are calculated, in more than one way, to be 
eminently useful amidst that uprooting of 
old religious prepossessions, so characteristic 
of ourtime. We hail, therefore, the publica- 
tion of a collected edition of his works, of 
which the two first volumes have appeared. 

The first contains his ‘‘ Discourse on Matters 

pertaining to Religion,” which attained a 

fourth edition in 1855. The second contains 

several of his sermons. A short introduction 
from the pen of Miss Cobbe powerfully 
delineates the religious features of the 
present age, and Theodore Parker’s rela- 
tions to them; while she supplies a few 
interesting particulars of his life and death, 
at Florence, in 1860, from a complaint of the 
lungs. A reference to his personal history 
is necessary, to make intelligible the connec- 
tion of the points where we conceive that 

Theodore Parker is a valuable guide, with 

those where we regard him rather as a 

beacon. 

A native of Massachusetts, sprung from 
the yeoman class and old Puritan stock, he 
became at the age of twenty-seven minister 
to the Unitarian church of West Roxbury, 
near Boston, U.S. Now Unitarianism, in 
what is regarded by Unitarians as its ortho- 
dox aspect, is founded upon the assumption 
of the infallibility of the Bible, no less than 
the popular creeds called orthodox in Eng- 
land; and precisely on this point Theodore 
Parker ran foul of the received opinion. His 
grandfather is reported to have fired the first 
shot.in the war of American Independence. 
The grandson was not less earnest or cou- 
rageous in fighting the battle of freedom 
with the weapons of reason. An incident in 
his Anti-slavery struggles, narrated by Miss 
Cobbe on the authority of an eye-witness, 
brings vividly before us the man in his 
dauntless self-reliance, a reliance which 
struck its roots deep into faith in a strength 
present with him, greater than his own. He 
was standing in a gallery at a large pro- 


> 








| 


slavery meeting at New York, when one of | 


the orators tauntingly remarked, ‘I should 
like to know what Theodore Parker would 
say to this.” ‘* Would you like to know?” 
cried he, starting forward into view, “I'll 
tell you what Theodore Parker says to 
it.” Ofcourse, there instantly arose a tre- 
mendous clamour, and threats of killing him 
and throwing him over. Parker simply 

uared his broad chest, and looking to the 
right and the left, said, undauntedly, ‘“ Kill 
me? throw me over? you shall do no such 
thing. Now, I'll tell you what I say to this 
matter.” His bravery quelled the riot at 
once. (Introd. xxviii.) And what he was in 
the cause of Anti-slavery, such he had been 
before in the cause of Anti-bibliolatry. To 
quote his words from Miss Cobbe :— 

“The worship of the Bible as a fetish hindered 
me at every step.” He wrote two sermons, there- 
fore, on the historical and moral contradictions in 
the Bible, but hesitated for a year to preach them, 
lest he should “ weaken men’s respect for true reli- 
gion by showing them that they had worshipped an 
idol.” But, at length, he could wait no longer ; and 
to ease his conscience preached his two sermons. 
His hearers told him ‘“ of the great comfort they 
had derived from feeling,” as he says, ‘‘ that the 
Bible was one thing and religion another.” (Ib. 
xxvii.) 

This was the turning point in his life. It led 
to his presenting, under thenameof ‘‘Theism,”’ 
as a religious creed ‘“‘at once spiritual and 
rational,” including all that was ‘‘ vital and 
permanent” in Christianity, the following 
articles of belief :—({1) dn ever-present God, 
who ts absolutely good; (2) A moral law 


_ written in the consciousness of man; (3) The 


immortality of the Soul; (4) The reality of 


| ota prayer. Mighty truths! the pith 
oO 


all — religion; and truths enforced 
by Parker with intense earnestness of con- 
viction, a powerful grasp of logic, and a 
vast richness of illustration drawn from a 
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mind peculiarly well furnished with stores 
of knowledge of all kinds. Of languages, 
for instance, he is said, during the course of 
his busy life of fifty years, to have acquired 
no fewer than twenty. Here lay the strength 
of his teaching. Its value for us mainly 
consists in the proof given by it of the power 
wielded by the teacher, who takes his stand 
boldly and firmly upon the religious con- 
sciousness of mankind. But his exposition 
of these all-important truths was hampered 
a qualification, derived apparently from 
his Unitarian education, and shared by his 
able and devoutly minded editor, namely 
the notion ‘‘ that modern astronomy has left 
the whole Nicene theology without standing 
room.” (Introd. vil.) Surely the strangest of 
inconsistencies! To hold that ‘‘God 1s im- 
manent in the soul of man,’ where “ the 
finite and infinite Spirit meet in the awful 
communion of intense prayer ;” prayer, ‘‘ the 
most sacred of all mysteries, the most solemn 
act in a man’s life, the greatest reality of his 
existence ” (Introd. xix and xxi); and yet to 
reject the thought that God has manifested, 
in its perfection, in ove visible human being, 
His essential goodness, ever present with all 
visible beings, because the universe is 80 
big !-——to contend that what is to be seen 
through Lord Rosse’s emit can prove such 
amanifestation to be impossible !—is to us the 
most illogical of propositions, a complete 
confusion of the material with the spiritual. 
Yet such appears to have been ‘Theodore 
Parker’s persuasion, and to be the persuasion 
of his editor. It constitutes, we apprehend, 
the weakest part in his theology. 


There are four bases (says Miss Cobbe) logically 
possible for a religion: a living inspired head, an 
infallible church, an authoritative book, an indi- 
vidual consciousness. Of these Theodore Parker 
chose the last, leaving such creeds as Mormonism 
and Laumanism on the first, Romanism on the second, 
Calvinism on the third, and scores of intermediate 
churches illogically shifting between all four. (In- 
trod. xvi.) 


It did not occur to him that there is a fifth 
ossible basis, namely, a plan of action gra- 
dually unfolding itself through the course of 
human history, and turning on the appear- 
ance of a Divine Being, which may form the 
foundation of a true science of theology, be- 
cause it displays as a fact what the individual 


_ consciousness assumes as a probability; and 


shows to us by evidence without ourselves, 
that God is indeed that absolute goodness 
which, from the witness within ourselves, we 
conceive Him to be. Consequently the Bible 
became to Theodore Parker much what the 
solar system would be to an astronomer, who 
left the sun out of account—it had no centre. 
View the Scriptures as the preparation for 
the coming of One through whom man might 
be brought to feel his nearness to God; and 
that ‘‘ human clement,” so striking to those 
who, like Bishop Colenso, hold truth as too sa- 
cred for one ‘‘ jot or tittle” of it to be sacrificed 
to any imagination, however vencrable,—so 
bewildering to those who would place their 
trust on the witness of man instead of on 
the actsof God,—-serves to strengthen the faith 
it seemed to overthrow. We see that this 
old world was not different from our modern 
world. We can recall it with that strong 
sense of reality which forms the charm of 
Professor Stanley’s admirable lectures on the 
Jewish Church, with its Arab chieftains, 
and its pastoral or agricultural tribes; its 
poets, and its seers, and its lawgivers, its 
warriors and kings; its venerable traditions 
melting into the haze of antiquity, and ir- 
radiated by the glow of imagination; the 
sublime trust and exquisite tenderness of 
its religious lyrics; its teachers of ‘‘ sound 
religion and useful learning;” its daring 
patriots and self-devyoted martyrs;—in its 
greatness, and in its littleness also; with its 
hypocritical talkers, and its prudent self- 
seekers, and its pleasure-loving multitudes, 
and its pharisaical bigots; its credulities, and 
superstitions, and cruelties. And through 
all we may track the presence of a super- 
intending Power, not superseding, but 
shaping _ iiaiaw efforts into a ripeness for 
His coming, on whom the faith of mankind 
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should rest. 


We can feel, therefore, that | as a religious faith rooted in historical fact. 


the mixed good and evil, the truth and All that grows freely and vigorously in the 


falsehood manifested in the world around us, 
are no disproof of a proyidential plan run- 
ning through the course of human history; 
because, looking back over the ages from the 


heights of time, we trace, in the distance, the | 


path which we cannot distinguish under our 
feet. 

_Nor is this all. The fact that each succes- 
sive generation whose combined traces we 
follow through the past, spoke its own voice 


and uttered its own thoughts, made that voice | 


and utterance effective for itself. ‘‘The child 
is father to the man;” but it is still a 


child. We must not expect it to ‘‘chop | 
logic” or digest criticism. So is it with 
mankind. To the naive belief of earlier | 


times, as to the belief of uncultivated races | 
at the present day, much seems natural | 


which to our inquiring generation seems 
absurd; much was unintelligible which to 
us is full of the deepest meaning. That ele- 


ment of the marvellous in the Scriptures, | 


which constitutes one main difficulty of the 
apologists for their infallibility, was probably 
one main cause of the effect produced, when 
they were written, by those spiritual truths 
associated with the marvels, which alone 
have any value for us; while we, whom the 
progress of time has trained to the maturity 
of thought, can find in the imperfections of 
the ancient records, due to the age when they 
were composed, the warrant for exercising 
that free critical investigation which forms 


| intellectual atmosphere of Theism, can thrive 
equally in the intellectual atmosphere of 
'Catholicity, when the conducting rod of 
_ critical research hasdischarged itsinfallibility. 
‘‘Call the books of the Bible infallible,”’ says 
Miss Cobbe, ‘‘ and seek to find in them that 
knowledge of nature which, when they 
were written, only Nature’s God possessed ; 
and we obscure their rightful claims to ad- 
miration. Call them human and fallible, 
and they seem almost divine.” Add, they 
| disclose a course of action, where almost must 
_be replaced by altogether. rte 


‘THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES of the 
WORLD. By 
John Murray. 


Scunapaas 


ANCIENT EASTERN 
GrorGe Rawitnson, M.A. 
| 1862. 

| YERHADPS one of the most remarkable 
events in the history of the world, is 
the restoration ‘of the ancient history of the 


| East, and especially of the primeval story of 


an indispensable ingredient in the formation | 


of our convictions. 

This adaptability of the Bible to the vary- 
ing conditions of human thought seems to 
us a strong confirmation of the truth of that 
supposition, which alone makes this adapta- 
bility possible. 
other natural phenomena in the great and 
varied results brought about by simple means, 
suitable to those conceptions of the unity 
and the wisdom displayed in the Divine 
action, to which all science leads us. Criticize 
any other professed revelation, from the 
Vedas to the Koran, and you criticize its di- 
vinity away. Criticize the Scriptures freely, 
and, when you have smashed the earthen 
vessel, the divine light does but shine 
out the more clearly. Can the differ- 
ence be reasonably accounted for otherwise 
than by the conception that the one is the 
realization of that deepseated conviction of 
a divine teaching, of which the others show 
the universality ’ Now the Theism of Theo- 


dore Parker, in disregarding the traces of | 
_ scholar 


this superhuman wisdom, seems to us to lose 


no small part of the evidence on which its | 


own conclusions rest. ‘To it the religious 
history of man can be only a proof that man’s 
religious emotions have, in all ages and 
countries, shown indications, more or less 
distinct, of the same kind of action; a 
circumstance highly interesting on a question 
of the nature ef man, but very little con- 
clusive on the question of concluding from 
that nature to the character of the power 
whence it proceeds. 

Here, we repeat, is the weakest point of 
Theodore Parker’s teaching. Its strength 
lay in his deep appreciation of the religious 
instincts of man; his firm faith in the 
universal presence of the Spirit of God with 
man, and his fearless search after intellectual 
truth. We entirely concur in Miss Cobbe’s 
sentiment: ‘‘for religion’s sake we ask for 
an intellectual faith; and for all the dearest 
interests of the soul, we ask that that intel- 
lectual faith shall satisfy the spiritual part of 
our nature.” Butto attain these objects the 
foundation of this faith must be sought, not 
within our consciousness alone, but in 
the accordance of that consciousness with the 
facts of history, as they may be presented to 
us byacriticism, which, abandoning the dream 
of the infallibility of texts, shall attach itself to 
illustrate the Divine action within its human 
channel. The relations between thenew “‘The- 
ism’ and the old ‘‘Catholicity” ave, to our 
judgment, the converse of what Theodore 
Parker supposed. All that is vital in the 
religious beliefs of Theism lives in Catholicity, 


| 


There is acongruity with all | 


| Assyria and Persia, which has been mainly 
brought about by the successful decipher- 
ment of the Assyrian inscriptions. We say 
successful advisedly ; because it is time that 
there should be no longer any doubt upon 
this subject, and that such critics as Sir 
Cornewall Lewis and Mr. Grote, excellent as 
we are ready to admit they are when their 
abilities are devoted to the study of the 
classical languages or history—should not be 





| allowed to pass a sceptical judgment on in- 


quiries, for which they have not the requisite 
previous knowledge. It is one thing to say 
that you are not satisfied with the evidence 
adduced in fayour of a particular theory, or 
of a particular interpretation ; another thing 


_ to assert that such an interpretation is im- 
possible, because it does not, apparently, 


| 
| 


follow the rules which have been laid down 
for the decipherment ofa classical inscription. 
It is one thing to express surprise at a re- 
sult—another to deny that such a result is 
attainable: Yet it is to the assertion of the 
last two statements that Sir Cornewall Lewis, 
at least, is bound; if, at all events, he ad-. 
heres, as we have no doubt he does, to the 
views laid down in his recent work. 

The fact is, the interpretation of the 
Assyrian monuments has not required any 
assumption other than is granted to every 


j . 
| Greek or Latin scholar who attempts to make 


} 
' 








out an inscription in one of these languages; 
and it is quite untrue that the Assyrian 
in his labours has made demands 
on the credulity of his readers in any sense 
greater than have been made by Boeckh, 
I’ranz, Mommsen, or Rose, in the different 
departments of monumental history to which 
they have respectively turned their attention. 
Both Assyrian and classical scholars alike 
have been working on inscriptions in lan- 
guages which were not lost, as Sir Cornewall 
Lewis asserts, but which were more or less 
latent ;—neither the one nor the other have 
attempted to create a new tongue. More 
than this, we have the unquestionable cer- 
tainty, which ought to be satisfactory to 
those who have not the time or the knowledge 
whereby to investigate the whole matter for 
themselves, that all the principal historical 


It is, therefore, with much pleasure that 
we hail the appearance of this work by the 
able Professor of Ancient History at Oxford, 
as it will, we think, go far towards founding 
a new school of history for the period over 
which his labours extend. Let us only turn 
to the once revered pages of Rollin, or to the 
infinitely superior ones of our English 
Universal History, and see what was the 
amount of Assyrian knowledge on which our 
fathers relied. We believe it might be con- 
densed into half-a-dozen moderate-sized 
pages : more than this, we believe we may say 
that of these six pages not half of one would 
have any pretence to truth or accuracy. 

Professor Rawlinson’s work, of which onl 
one volume is yet published, comprehends a 
that is at present known of the two oldest 
monarchies of the world—Chaldxea and As- 
syria, and gives a very interesting account, 
not only of the ancient, but of the present 
state of that portion of South-Western Asia. 
It is probable that much of this will be new to 
those readers who have not attentively fol- 
lowed the course of modern Oriental researches, 
and especially that portion of his story which 
relates to the situation of ancient Chaldzea to 
the South instead of to the Northof Babylonia. 
Nothing is more certain than that all the 
earlier writers down to the time of Major 
Rennell—indeed, we may add, to the publi- 
cation of Mr. Layard’s first volumes—con- 
curred in placing the Chaldzeans among the 
Carduchian and Northern mountains; nay 
more, were fully convinced that Nebuchad- 
nezzar was the descendant, if not at first the 
actual ruler, of a Northern race who had 
descended upon and conquered the Southern 
plains. 

The overwhelming evidence of the inscrip- 
tions recently interpreted, and of the history 
which by these interpretations has been re- 
covered, demonstrates that this Northern 
theory is altogether fallacious, and that, in 
fact, the earliest Chaldean empire was seated 
at the Southern extremity of Mesopotamia, 
along the shores of the Persian Gulf. It is, 
indeed, difficult to understand how the earlier 
theory came to prevail so extensively as it 
did, for a careful examination of the records 








of classical history, as well as of the occa- 











documents in the ancient Assyrian charac- 
ters have received essentially the same inter- 
pretation, whether the genius of Rawlinson, 
of Hincks, of Oppert, of Brandis, or Fox 
Talbot has been brought to bear upon them. 
This fact, which ought to be better known 
than it seems to be, was proved some years 
since, when a portion of an inscription from 
the ‘‘Annals of Tiglath Pileser I.” was 
submitted separately to four of the above- 
mentioned scholars with the request that they 
would translate the piece sent to them, and 
then return this translation sealed to the 
Asiatic Society. When, ultimately, these | 


seals were broken by a committec appointed 
for the purpose, the consent between the four 
translators—each of whom, we need not say, 
worked independently of the other—was 
quite remarkable. 
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sional notices in the Sacred Writings, leads 
(apart from the results of the interpretation 
of the cuneiform inscriptions) to the modern 
view enforced by Professor Rawlinson. Pas- 
sages in Strabo, in Pliny, in Ptolemy, all 
oint in this direction—while the expression 
in Isaiah, ‘‘The Chaldeans whose cry is in 
their ships,”’ seems hardly reconcileable with 
the idea of a mountain tribe. Many readers 
of Professor Rawlinson’s work will also find 
for the first time, continuously narrated, the 
researches of Mr. Loftus and of Mr. Taylor 
in Southern Babylonia, together with many 
most interesting details of the great ruins 
which most Oriental scholars are now ready 
to recognise as those of ‘‘ Ur of the Chaldees,” 
Erech, Calneh, and Ellasar. They will also 
learn how extensive must haye been the 
civilization, and how vast the power of an 
empire, which could have constructed the edi- 
fices, whether castles or temples, and laid out 
the cities and fortifications with which these 
travellers have recently made us acquainted. 

Professor Rawlinson’s volume is enriched 
with a very large number of woodcuts, some 
of which may be found dispersed among 


other recent works, such as Mr. Layard’s 


Travels and Mr. Loftus’s account of his 
Researches in Southern Babylonia, but the 
largest proportion of which are due to his 
own indefatigable pencil. We cannot speak 
too highly of these drawings. Not only are 
they most valuable as an illustration of his 
text, but we say, from long observation, that 
they are the most faithful representations 
of the original sculptures which we have 
seen. 

On the whole, therefore, we have great 
pleasure in recommending Professor Raw- 
linson’s work to our readers as a most valu- 
able contribution to the history of Western 
Asia, and have no doubt that the volumes to 
come will fully sustain the character of the * 
first which has appeared. 
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NOBLY FALSE. By James McGricor 
Atay. Two Volumes. Newby. 1863. 
F the various kinds of ‘sensation”’ 
novels which inundate the market, 
perhaps the most salutary are those which 
roduce the sensation of extreme drowsiness. 
e work before us is a specimen of this 
class; but its peculiarity consists in the 
means whereby this happy consummation is 
arrived at. Here we are not soothed by 
monotony, but tired by the violence of oppo- 
sition to all things natural and true. We 
fall asleep, not because the spirit is too weak, 
but because the dose is over-strong. Of the 
materials of which the principal characters 
have been compounded, the author informs 
us, in a preface which we are disposed to re- 
gard as the most interesting part of the book, 
ecause it lets us see a little of the writer, 
and we have a short glimpse of something 
really human, though it be no better than 
human vanity. The character of the hero, 
we are told, was suggested by that of the 
poet Shelley, whose works the author has 
read; while the heroine is an ideal of 
womanly love and disinterestedness of which 
Mr. an has dreamed for years, under 
the influence of the ‘‘ world-renowned types” 
contained in ‘‘ Undine,” ‘‘Paul and Vir- 
ginia,” the ‘‘Haidée” of Byron, ‘‘ Mar- 
corel in Faust, ‘‘ Atala,” ‘‘ Romeo and 
uliet,” ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermuir,”’ etc., 
ete., etc;—nay, more, in her has ‘ dared 
to dream of striking a still higher chord of 
sympathy, of a woman’s devotion more sub- 
lime and complete than he has yet seen pre- 
sented in fiction.” 


With such numerous and high sources | + (4 
1 high sources of of God,” and defers the trifling ceremony of 


inspiration, it would be natural to expect 
something like an attempt at development 
of character; but the reader will be disap- 
pointed to find scarcely anything beyond that 
which is involved in a bare recital of the 
oe Gerald Lindor, heir apparent to Sir 

omas Lindor, .is a philosophical young 
poet, who, aided and abetted to a certain ex- 
tent by his mother, sets all conventionalities 
at defiance, and, moreover, falls in love with 
a rustic beauty, who has a kindred taste for 
scepticism. To withdraw him from her in- 
fluence, his father, a boozing Tory ba- 
ronet, sends him to Oxford, whence he is 
expelled for publishing an infidel pamphlet. 
His father next turns him adrift in London, 
where he employs himself in fulminating 
leaders in a Chartist newspaper. Sent home 
wain as a Chartist delegate to his native 
town, he heads a physical force movement 
against the constituted authorities, is cut 
down by cavalry, and taken prisoner, 
but subsequently released. After this 
he beards a bishop in his den, telling 
him his religion is all a mistake, makes 
violent public speeches against the clergy, 
and is set upon in the street by six ‘“‘ mus- 
cular Christians,” who call him ‘a damned 
Atheist, infernal Chartist, a bloody Socialist,” 


‘and many other choice epithets, but who 


escape punishment for the assault, because 
he is adjudged incapable of taking a binding 
oath, by reason of his non-belief in a future 
state. This, with a sketch of a couple of 
priests, one of the Church of England and 
the other of Rome, who are both infidels at 
heart, is a list of the chief matters contained 
in the first volume. We must, however, in 
fairness to all religious denominations, add 
the following choice description of ‘a well- 
known religious fraternity, remarkable for 
its distribution of silly and narrow-minded 
tracts. They were,” says the author :— 

Of that class and character from which the 
ranks of bigots and zealots are so plentifully re- 
cruited . . . They were intensely worldly, intole- 
rant, uncharitable, fond of money and sensual 
leasures, intending vaguely to repent some day 
efore they died, believing that by religious offices and 
public worship they, in some mysterious way, wiped 
off the stains they were contracting during the week. 

The book, however, is literally crammed 
with this kind of yenomous and unmeanin 
rubbish, and in one case only, near the en 
of the last volume, is a clergyman spoken of 
anything like a_ respectable 
character. is exceptional minister, too, 








the author seems a little chary of admitting 
into the present choice collection, and for a 
description of him refers the reader to a pre- 
viously published work, called ‘‘ The Cost of 
a Coronet.” 

After all this we are really unable to say 
whether the following explanatory passage, 
which occurs in the preface, is to be taken as 
in a satirical sense or not. 

‘Tt is true,” says the author, “ that the villain of 
my story happens to be a clergyman, but I have 
pointedly guarded against any implication that this 
character was intended to attach discredit to the 
ecclesiastical profession, by showing Samuel Covert 
as an infidel, a man utterly devoid of moral prin- 
ciples and a consummate hypocrite, before he enters 
the Church, which he only uses as a stalking-horse to 
gain his criminal ends.” 

This Samuel Covert is the hero’s cousin, 
anxious for his inheritance, and therefore 
his deadly enemy. It was he who gave in- 
formation to the college authorities of Gerald’s 
authorship of the infidel pamphlet; and his 
deep design, which finally succeeds, is to 
induce him to commit suicide, and allow the 
estate to go to the next heir. Miram 
Groves, the hero’s rustic love, having come 
to London to escape the addresses of Sir 
Thomas’s bailiff, has been accidentally res- 
cued by him from the den of infamy to which, 
according to our author, young women from 
the country are habitually consigned; and the 

roung couple being prevented from marrying 

y the death-bed wish of Lady Lindor (who, 
by the way, died of angina pectoris in the first 
volume, attheunexpected sightof an old lover), 
adopt a course which in no wiseaccords with our 
conventionalidea ofdomestic morality. Gerald 
looks upon Miriam as his ‘‘ wife in the sight 


a legal union until the time appointed by his 


‘‘sainted mother ”’ shall have expired. And | 


now comes the plot of Samuel Covert. He 
so manages that Gerald shall be entrapped, 
and shut up in his father’s house until he 
shall come of age, on a certificate of insanity 
by two eminent London physicians, one of 
whom grounds his opinion upon our hero’s 
want of religious faith, and the other 
upon his belief in “The Vestiges of 
Creation.”” Meanwhile Covert works upon 
the mind of Miriam, who, believing that 
Gerald will be permanently immured unless 
she separates herself from him for ever, and 
he recants his opinions and marries one Lady 
Augusta Welborne, makes her grand coup, 
and exhibits herself to the world as being 
‘nobly false.” She goes to the opera witha 
young rake, and then poisonsJierself, after 
enjoining Gerald with her dying breath to 
recant and marry Lady Augusta. Lindor 
does as he is bid, but on his wedding night 
shoots himself through the head with a pistol. 
Covert succeeds to the estate, and obtains pre- 
ferment in the Church, and so ends the tale. 

In the volumes themselves the above events 
are set forth in a dry and matter-of-fact 
style ; but if the author’s declared intentions 
are carried out they will, at some future 
time, appear in a dramatic form. When that 
future will be we will not pretend to predict. 
What the Lord Chamberlain would say to 
all this tedious amount of moral, social, and 
religious heresy upon the stage it is pro- 
bably unnecessary to inquire, for there is a 
certain practical race of men called theatrical 
managers, who will have to be consulted 
first, and there are limits to the endurance 
even of an English theatrical audience. 





TAXATION: its Levy and Expenditure, Past 
and Future; being an Inquiry into our Finan- 
cial Policy. By Sir S. Morton Peto, Bart., 
M.P. for Finsbury. London. 
Hall, 1863. 


HIS is a work of excellent intention, and 


Chapman & | 





arrives most opportunely, at a moment | 


when the mind of the nation is alive to its 


object, and prepared to recognise the merits | 


of a book which will convey to the “‘ thirster”’ 
for such draughts a stream of information, at 
once valuable and varied, with re to the 
different methods by which the proverbially 
grumbling tax-payer of Great Britain is 
compelled to ‘‘ stand and deliver.” It treats 
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of the various revenue departments, and 
makes us acquainted with the principal facts 
connected with the amounts which each de- 
partment contributes towards the general 
fund of the nation, and displays the ever- 
open, ever-eager mouths into which seventy 
millions of money are annually poured. 
Undoubtedly Sir Morton Peto has rendered 
an important service to the members of the 
vast metropolitan constituency which he 
represents, and to the taxpayers of Great 
Britain generally, by writing this work; and 
he has rendered an additional service in 
placing in their hands information in a well 
and readably arranged manner, brought 
down to the most recent period. There are 
few amongst us, indeed, who would not have 
required hours of heavy labour, and bewilder- 
ing research, to obtain a knowledge of facts 
which are intelligibly presented in this book 
to the attention of the student, and the work is 
further supplied with an excellent and copious 
index, the absence of which too often makes 
such works naked indeed, and useless withal. 
It is clear, however, that in dealing with 
subjects of this class the most extreme 
correctness is requisite, to confer upon a 
work lasting value. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in certain instances the author has 
committed errors in portions of his book 
which would have been avoided, had he 
written with less evident haste. The more 
important of these mistakes have been exposed 
by our able contemporary, the Lconomist, 
and it is to be hoped that a second edition 
of the work will give an opportunity for 
their correction. It is due, however, to 
point out that, as will be seen by a foot-note 
at p. 112, Sir Morton Peto was well aware 
that, in estimating the cost of collection 
of the different branches of the Revenue, the 
sum allotted for drawbacks, allowances 
and repayments was included in the amount 
charged under this head. Still, however, 
there can be little doubt that the amount 
which he assigns td this item is greatly over- 
stated, and requires a careful re-investigation 
and analysis. As this question of cost of 
collection is in Sir Morton’s estimation a 
** béte noire” to be smitten hip and thigh, it 
may be valuable to some of our readers to 
show what the exact charge amounts to. 
Taking the two principal revenue depart- 
ments of the Crown—to wit, the Inland Re- 
venue Office and the Customs, and comparing 
the charge of collection with the gross re- 
ceipts, it will be seen by the following tables 
that the amount is very little over three per 
cent., whilst in the work before us the cost 
is constantly represented as equivalent to 
more than 11 per cent. Here are the figures, 
in round numbers of pounds, taken from the 
financial accounts for the year 1861-2. 
GENERAL STATEMENT of the INLAND REVENUE of the 
United Kingdom for the Year ended March, 1862. 





Gross Receipts, viz. :— £ 
Excise . ° ‘ e 19,276,889 
Stamps . ° , ‘ 8,850,445 
Land and Assessed Taxes 3,140,405 
Property and Income Tax 10,688 ,002 

41,955,741 

Drawbacks e P . , a 502,066 
Discounts, &c. ‘ ‘ ‘ 607,498 
Allowances and Repayments . 355,913 
Total . 1,465,477 


Net Receipts, after deducting 


Repayments, &c. - £40,490 ,264 





Estimated charge for Inland Revenue De- 

partment, £1,440,000 = 3°4 per cent. of gross 

receipts. 

Customs REVENvE for Year ended March, 1862 :— 
£ 

- 23,937,772 © 


Gross . ° 





Drawbacks . : ° é 185,374 
Repayments . ‘ ‘ ° 59,443 


Total £244,817 





Net Receipts, after deducting 
Drawbacks, &c. . ° « £23,692,955 


Estimated charge for Customs Department, 
£750,000  3°1 per cent. of gross receipts. 
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We much doubt the truth of the axiom | 
laid down in this book, page 15, that ‘‘ it has 
always been supposed that in times of peace | 
and prosperity, nations laid by something 
for times of war and difficulty ; at any rate 
history demonstrates that wars have almost | 
always been undertaken by nations at periods © 
when they were rch and prosperous, and 
when it was imagined that the expenses of a | 
war could be fairly defrayed out of the 
revenues and resources of the country.” We 
fancy that if Sir Morton Peto were to investi- 
gate the financial history of most European 
countries at periods immediately preceding 
the great wars which they have undertaken, | 
he would discover many reasons to doubt the 
truth of his assertions. The idea smacks too 
much of the ‘‘ Good old times” to be accepted | 
as sound doctrine, and, indeed, prosperity | 
would be a very doubtful advantage regarded | 
in such a light. Of course an utterly ex- | 
hausted exchequer would preclude a country | 
from warlike operations ; but the possession 
of the simple means of warfare wrung by 
the most exacting tyranny, or obtained by 
the most odious fraud, is scarcely to be re- 
garded as an indication of prosperity. 

In comparative reviews of the resources of 
a country to meet the taxation inflicted upon | 
it, careful attention must be paid to the 
means to bear the burden: as a rule, all tax- 
ation is odious, and, beyond the amount levied 
for the direct advantage of the taxpayer, is 
unquestionably a loss, representing the un- 
productive employment of a certain amount 
of national capital, though by no means 
necessarily equal to the actual sum spent. 
If we compare—and by such comparisons we 
best arrive at the real condition of the people 
of the present compared with those of the last 
generation—if we compare the amount of 
interest now paid on account of the indebted- 
ness of the country with that paid in 1815, 
in proportion to the means of payment, we 
shall only see cause to be thankful that we are | 
not our forefathers. In 1815 the population 


of Great Britain and Ireland may have | 
been estimated in round numbers at 
18,000,000, the interest of the National 


Debt paid that year being upwards of 
£31,000,000, nearly 1°7 per cent., or a tax per 
head on this account of £1 14s. At the last | 
census the population of the empire had | 
reached to nearly 30,000,000, whilst the in- 
terest on the debt amounted to £26,000,000, | 
or ‘87 per cent. per head, representing about | 
18s. per head for this charge. The amount 
of expenditure for this item is, in fact, at the 
present moment, lower than it has been at 
any period since 1812, being nearly on a par | 
with the interest for that year, whilst the 
means of payment—thanks partly to the 
inauguration of a liberal commercial system 
—have vastly increased. We make these 
remarks in a sense in no wise deprecatory of 
the spirit and excellent intention of the work 
we are reviewing, but for the purpose of 
showing that, desirable as is financial reform, 
and a just, economical expenditure, efforts— 
and successful ones, too—to relieve the tax- 
contributor have not been wanting on the 
part of our statesmen. The cry for reduction 
of expenditure in our country must be 
eventually re-echoed amongst the people of 
the Continent; and as continental expenditure 
is the financial irritant of Great Britain, it is 
wise to keep the subject ventilated. 

We cannot altogether coincide with the 
views entertained by the author as regards 
the superannuation of civil servants. He | 
recommends that their salaries should suffer 
a reduction to provide for this contingency, 
but forgets that they have already accumu- 
lated to their credit a sum, borrowed by the 
Government, which more than repays the 
charges on it for pension purposes. | 

The chief defect in Sir Morton Peto’s work 
is the absence of constructive principles ; 
but it will be found an useful guide to the 
general student as to the sources from whence 
the revenue of the country is derived. It 
would, indeed, have been more satisfactory 
if, whilst laying bare ‘the disease and de- 
nouncing its treatment, the author had at- 
tempted to suggest a remedy. Sir Morton 








Peto will have ample opportunity during the | 
| present session to prove his metal, and we 
trust that he will fulfil the expectations 
which the present work must naturally 


‘aise. 
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THE MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the PAR- 
By Dapasuar Naorost, Professor of 
London. 


SEES. 
Gujarati in University College, 


Liverpool: Printed by David Maples. 1862. 


THE PARSEE RELIGION. By tHe Same. 


London: Printed by Pearson & Son. 1861. 


A SHORT time ago (see No. LV.), while 

commenting on a volume of essays by 
Dr. Haug, we undertook to give some account 
of the more striking tenets of the Parsees. 
The doctrines attributed to Zoroaster have 
not, indeed, wanted, among their followers, 
But Mr. Do- 
‘ramjee and Professor Dadabhai 
Naoroji, on their own showing, ean scarcely 
be taken as authoritative expounders of their 
Confessedly, neither of 
them has made any study of the Zend, or 
eyen of the Pehlevi; and, as they acknow- 
ledge that the priests, whose elucidations they | 
much too readily adopt, are but little better 
armed than themselves as scholars, Mr. 
Dosabhoy Framjee boldly throws himself at 
once on the erudition of Europeans, in order 
to make out the belief of his countrymen. 
And for this he is certainly to be com- 
mended; only it is unfortunate that he did 
not explore the pages of Burnouf and his sue- 
_cessors, in preference to those of Anquetil- 
_ Duperron. 


for og, OR in English. 
sabhoy 


traditional creed. 


Curiously enough, the Parsees have not, 


apparently, the least inkling of the affinity 
which subsists between their religion and 
their sacred heroes and those of the earlier 
And yet this affinity is indisput- 
We return to this subject, for a few 
moments, *in continuation of our former re- 


Hindus. 
able. 


marks. 


To found a new religion implies antagonism 
The Deva doctrine 
| was that which Zoroaster warred . against ; 


to one already in vogue. 


and it was the Mazdayasna doctrine, a par- 


tial metamorphosis of the old Ahura doctrine, 
that he sought to set up in its stead. By 


the Deva doctrine we are instructed to un- 
derstand certain dogmas of the ancient Hin- | 
In these 
books mention of the Devas and Asuras is of 


dus, as embodied in their Vedas. 


constant recurrence ; and it is equally so in 
the Zendavesta, where the latter are called 
Ahuras. But Deva, in the Vedas and in all 


posterior Hindu literature, has the sense of 


’ 


‘* divine being ;’’ whereas, in the Zendavesta, 
it everywhere means ‘‘fiend” or ‘evil 
spirit.”” The Zoroastrian religion, in its very 
symbol of faith, as still recited, expressly 
repudiates the Devas; and the title of the 


Vendidad points to them, in its etymology, | 


vi-daevo-ddtem, ‘‘ what is given in order to 
remove the devils,” —as objects of abhorrence. 


With them originates everything bad or 


impure; they are persecutors of the right- 
eous, and the authors of all destruction and 
of death. 

As to the Asuras, the Hindu Puranas 
depict them as antagonizing with the gods, 
with whom they were perpetually at feud, 
and not always unsuccessfully. The same 
character is assigned to them in the later 
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| 


portions of the Veda; while, in its earlier | 


| portions—in the Rig-veda, for instance—they 


are all but invariably spoken of with much 
the same reverence as the Devas. Indra, 
Varuna, Agni, Savitri, and Rudra, have, all, 
the epithet of Asura. The heresy of Magi- 


_anism, which exalted the Asuras as against 


the Devas, contributed, it is supposed, to 
bring the former into lasting disrepute among 
the Hindus. To do duty as their rivals, a 
new order of supernatural existences was 
created by the writers of the Puranas. There, 
for the first time, we read of the Suras, in 
whom we are told that we should recognise 
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_ the Asuras, with the name shorn of what was 
| falsely supposed to be a negative prefix. 


Among the Zoroastrians, on the other hand, 
by the Ahuras, or Asuras, are intended the 
Supreme Being, Ahuramazda, and his arch- 


angels. 

More particularly, several of the Indian 
gods, some as demons and others as benig- 
nant genii, occur, and with but little change 
of designation, in the Zendayesta. Thus, 
Indra, the chief divinity of the Vedas, shows 
himself as a spirit of evil, and second to 
none but Angromainyus, or Ahriman, the 
Magian arch-fiend. Next in order to Indra, 
in the Zoroastrian diabolarchy, stands S’arva, 
or Siva. In the same inauspicious com- 
pany are the Vaidik Nas’atyas, the two 
As’wins, or Dioscuri, of the Brahmanical 
mythology. At the same time, some of the 
Devas of the Veda retain, in the Zendavesta, 
their attribute of beneficence: only they are 
reduced to the rank of angels. Mitra, for 
example,—his name changed to Mithra,—is 
treated in this wise; he being, moreover, 
disjoined from Varuna, with whom the Vedas 
almost invariably associate him. Aryaman, 
of old the companion of Varuna and Mitra, 
becomes the genius Airyaman. Alike among 
the Brahmans and among the Parsees, his 
special function was to preside over marriage. 
The virgin Aramati appears in the archangel 
Armaiti; Narasansa, in Nairyosanha, one 


of Ahuramazda’s messengers; Vayu, the 


personified wind, is Vayu, a being ever wan- 
dering restlessly to and fro; and Vritrahan, 
in Verethraghna. 


And so we might go on at great length. 


_Summarily, in whatever respects we compare 


the Brahmans and the Parsees, a close re- 
semblance, forbidding the idea of fortuity, 
and attesting indisputable relationship, is 
perceptible. With intent to win over the 
adherents of the old cult, a substitute was 
A gone for the Soma sacrifices of Vedism. 

1e use of the Soma juice, an intoxicating 
beverage which played a conspicuous part 
in all the ceremonial observances of the an- 
cient Hindus, was exchanged for that of a 
draught more innocuous; the name being 
perpetuated, however, in Homa. The sacri- 
ficial cakes of the Brahmans, again, are 
traceable in the sacred bread of the Parsees, 
their Darun. Once more, investiture with 
the sacred thread is common to the two com- 
munions; and it holds precisely the same 
place as circumcision among Jews and Mo- 
hammedans, and as baptism among Chris- 
tians. Yajnavalkya makes it to be allowable 


at any time between the eighth and the six- 


teenth year. With the Parsees, it is not to 
be deferred beyond the seventh year. The 
funeral obsequies of both parties of religion- 
ists have, further, many features of simi- 
larity. As to pease Sag also, they agree 
in dividing the world into seven insular 
zones,—the Hindu dwipas, and the Zoroas- 
trian kishwars: and they concur in acknow- 
ledging the existence of a central mountain ; 
the Brahmanical Meru being reproduced in 
the Magian Alborj. 

For all these facts, and for many more of the 
same stamp which we must pass by unspeci- 
fied, we are beholden entirely to the investi- 

ations of Europeans. Towards obtaining an 
insight, on the other hand, into the manners 
and’ customs of the Parsees, reference to the 
works named at the head of this notice will 
not disappoint expectation. Liberal as is 
the adoption, by the Parsees, of social im- 
provements suggested by Englishmen, it is 
too recent in origin to be yet anything like 
complete. The family is still essentially shut 
off from the outer world ; and we must recur 
to those who have been behind the scenes, if 
we would know the people thoroughly under 
their social or domestic aspect. 

And here, too, marks of the influence of 
the Hindus meet us at almost every turn. 
Noticeably is this the case as concerns 
astrology. Whether it be a birth, or a 
marriage, or anything else of critical moment, 
the stars are to be interrogated for their 
reading of its future. The notion of a bab 
without a horoscope is quite foreign to 
Parsee associations. In fact, the very 
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naming of a child is looked upon as an im- 
possibility, but for the intervention of a star- 

er. ile alchemy has come to be dis- 
credited in India nearly as much as it is in 
Europe, astrology and palmistry are, to this 
day, gravely reckoned there in the category 
of rational sciences. 

By the early age of seven a child must be 
betrothed ; and the wedding follows not long 
after. Its rites are in large measure sym- 
bolical ; only their original signification has 
been forgotten. Many of them are evident 

fts from Hinduism; but one of them, at 
Cant, is quite otherwise. When the bride- 
oom first reaches the abode of his father- 
in-law, some lady of the house waves over 
his head, several times, a metallic vessel 
containing rice and water, flings its contents 
at his feet, and also an egg, and finally ad- 
mits him through the door, with his right 
foot forward. To a Hindu, nothing—unless 
it be an onion—is more utterly impure than 
an egg. A priest is always employed to 
solemnize marriage. A Parsee, if true to 
the traditions of his race, can be only a mo- 
nogamist. Nuptial festivities, even to the 
poorest Parsee, are very expensive, and 
often, besides exhausting his earnings of 
many past years, entail a héors load of debt. 
But the long-established submission to this 
unremunerative folly is now gradually yield- 
ing to common sense; and the Parsees, year 
by year, are coming more and more to con- 
duct their espousals on a scale of outlay 
soberly correspondent to the real require- 
ments of the occasion. Towards bringing 
about this improvement, the counsel and the 
example of Englishmen haye doubtless been 
of important influence. 

At all events in modern times, the Parsees 
stand alone in their treatment of the dead. 
At a certain stage of every funeral, a dog is 
introduced to look at the corpse; and, with- 
out this preliminary, no spirit is presumed to 
rest in peace. But the dead are neither burnt 
nor buried. However well this fact is known, 
it is not equally well known that the motive 
which deters alike from cremation and from 
sepulture is a fear of doing dishonour to the 
elements of fire and earth. Yet the Parsee 
custom of exposing corpses to be devoured 
by the fowls of the air is so contrived, in 
some respects, as to reduce its revolting- 
ness to a minimum. The ‘‘ towers of silence,” 
as the Zoroastrian cemeteries are termed, 
stand, in‘all cases, on lofty natural eleva- 
tions, and as far remote as may be from 
human habitations and thoroughfares. So 
far good. And, if the rest were left to the 

ncies of the atmosphere, here again one 
— be disposed to repress objection. But 
to keep vultures, as the Parsees do, in aid of 
the action of sun and air, is a peculiarity to 
which one is not easily reconciled. 

In the matter of diet, the Parsees are only 
less liberal than the followers of Islam. - The 
list of forbidden meats does not extend 
beyond beef, pork, and the hare. Quite pos- 
sibly, the superior robustness of the Parsees, 
as compared with the bulk of Hindus, is 
referable to their more nutritive regimen. 
Smoking is said to be altogether unknown 
among them, though the use of tobacco is not 
prohibited. 

The first of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s two 
pamphlets, as being the production of a per- 
son who unmistakeably writes with great 
candour and impartiality, and has kept 
nothing back, may be recommended for con- 
fident perusal. It cannot be a people defi- 
cient in energy and intellectual stamina that 
has produced a Sir Jamsotjee Jeejeebhoy, the 
author of those princely foundations which 
are familiar to all who have turned their 
attention to Western India. Already he has 
had imitators, if not rivals; and it is mainly 
owing to Parsees and their spirit of enter- 
prise, that Bombay has taken tho lead 
among Indian emporiums. And yet this 
people comprises but a handful. Accord- 
ing to the census taken in 1851, the Parsces 
of the island of Bombay amounted to about 
110,500 persons. Some 40,000, alco, are scat- 


‘tered over Hindustan, particularly at Surat, 
6,000, more or | 


Broath, and Nowésaree. 
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fewer, are supposed to make up the con- 
tingent still lingering —oppressed and in 
deep poverty—in Persia. 
once mighty sect is thus reduced, in the pre- 
sent day, to no more than a hundred and fifty 
thousand individuals. Of late years their 
increase has been very rapid; and the time 
may come when the position they will hold 
in India will be one of first-rate importance. 
It is gratifying to find that the praise, often 


awarded to them, has never been gainsaid, 
conspicuously, and by positive | 


of bein 


e aggregate of a | 


' 
} 
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purchase of it from the King of Mosquito. For 
this piece of presumption he was sharply repri- 
manded by the Admiralty. On his return to 
England he brought the whole subject before the 
Royal Geographical Society, and there unfolded 
his whole scheme, which simply consists in 
making a railway across Nicaragua, from Gorgon 
Bay on the Atlantic side to Realejo on the Pa- 
cific, a distance of about 225 miles, equal to that 
between Darlington and London. Unlike that 
across Panama, it is to be free to all nations, a 


eneral highway. 
: of the 


There are. several considerations 


proofs, that community which, among all our greatest political and commercial importance that 
multifarious Eastern subjects, isalways most | prompted Captain Pim to project this route. 


ready to support the English Government in 
the loyal discharge of its duties. 


THE GATE of the PACIFIC. By Commander 
BeprorpD Pim, R.N. Lovell Reeve § Co. 


ERHAPS one of the most interesting sights 
P a traveller can witness is to stand on the 
wharf of Alexandria, and sce the enormous number 
of boxes filled with newspapers and letters des- 
patched to and from India, China, and Australia 
by means of the Egyptian railway; the crowds 
of passengers forcing their way to or from the 
steamer, through donkey-boys, beggars, and other 
swarthy denizens of the banks of the Nile, and then 
reflect on the effect which this quick and frequent in- 
terchange of commodities and ideas must have on 
the prosperity, wealth, and happiness of the 
countries between which it iskept up. Could any 
man of sense behold such a scene without admira- 
tion for the men who first conceived so simple, 
and yet, likemost extremely simple things, sogrand 


a project as that now realized in Egypt, and could | 


he fail to wonder at the incomprehensible stupidity 
which could not see the advantages all Europe 


would derive from the opening of the route to | 


India and the far East? Poor Waghorn, the 





projector of this short route, had, however, not | 


only to wonder, but vainly to labour for years to 
make the official mind grasp the practicability, if 
not the grandeur of his mtg oy Bog after sacri- 
ficing all he possessed, an 


There can be no doubt that, if we wish to retain 
our colonies as parts of our empire, or their com- 
merce after they may have become independent, 
we ought to keep up a rapid and frequent inter- 
communication with them. A monthly mail to 
Australia, New Zealand, Vancouver Island, and 
British Columbia is altogether inadequate, and 


| behind the spirit of the age. Now, Captain Pim’s 


projected railroad through Central America would 
shorten and proportionably cheapen the distance 
to British Columbia four days, and to Eastern 
Australia more than ten days. * Again, the 
Americans to a man are intoxicated with the idea 
that the whole continent and islands of the New 
World are their rightful inheritance, that no 
European nation has any business either to possess 
colonies or form new settlements on American 
soil, and that all the independent Governments 
at present existing between Point Barrow and 
Cape Horn will ere long merge into the re- 
public whose very existence is now trembling 
in the balance. It was through appealing to 
this universal sentiment—commonly known as 
the Monroe doctrine—that certain memorialists to 
Congress received the most ample encouragement 
to construct a railway across the Isthmus of 
Panama, which would “throw into American 
warehouses and shipping the entire commerce of 
the Pacific Ocean,” and do away with the advan- 
tage over them which Great Britain possesses by 
means of her geographical position. As long as 


friendly relations exist between this country and 
the United States, the inconvenience of having only 


realizing, as far as lay | 


in his power, the great scheme, he found himself | 


seriously out of pocket, and without receiving 
anything either for himself or his family. The 
country had nothing for one whose bold con- 
ceptions, years later, were the principal means of 
snatching the Indian Empire from the grasp of 
mutinous rebels. 

With such a warning before him, another Wag- 
horn has, notwithstanding, appeared amongst us 
in the person of Captain Pim, ready to do for us 
in the West what his prototype did in the East, 
open a route across Central America, free to all 
nations, and not subjected, like that already esta. 
blished across the Isthmus of Panama, to a strict 
American monopoly. We know history repeats 
itself, and’are therefore not surprised that Captain 


Pim has to-endure exactly the same treat- | 


ment as poor Waghorn had. From official 
quarters he receives no encouragement; on the 
coutrary, everything is done to burke his pro- 
ject. Whilst stationed, as senior officer, on the 
Central American station, Captain Pim discovers 
a new harbour on the Atlantic side, admirably 


suited for the largest vessels, and now used by the | 


Royal West India Mail Steam Packet Company. 
The want ofa good harbour on the Atlantic side of 
the Central American Isthmus having always been 
regarded asa serious drawback to opening a tran- 


Greytown silting up fast, Captain Pim, in the in- 
nocence of his heart, thinks the discovery suffi- 
ciently important to be at once communicated to 
our minister, Mr.—now Sir Charles Lennox— 
Wyke, then negotiating a treaty with Nicaragua 
about the very coast on which the discovery is 
made. But “1 cannot say that I met with the least 


made no scruple in telling me that he would 
far rather have been without the information 


appointment, having made the toilsome journey 
to Nicaragua, with the Utopian idea that any 
Eftglishman, especially an accredited Minister, 
would do what he could for his country’s benefit.” 
Finding that our Government had given up the 
protectorate over the Mosquito Indians, in whose 
territory the harbour is situated, and that the 
Americans were elbowing us out of every important 

sition on the Central American Isthmus, Captain 
’im secured in the British interest this newly- 
discovered harbour, named Gdrgon Bay, after the 
vessel under his Command, by eflecting a bond fide 
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one gate to the Pacific, of which the Americans 
hold the keys, may be less felt, though British 
passengers who have to wait at Panama for weeks, 
while American are taken on, may not think it so. 
But the fearful risk we are running ought not to be 


disguised from the public. Suppose hostilities 





| 


to break out, and the Americans suddenly 
to close the only gate by which we could convey 
rapid intelligence to the Pacific — what havoc 
American cruizers could make amongst our 
shipping in those waters before we even had 
a chance of sending a word of warning! During 
the late Trent affair, the Duke of Newcastle 
had to hold back official despatches for six 
weeks, because it was feared they might fall into 
American hands at Panama. This was ofli- 
cially admitted in the House of Commons ; yet the 
only proposition which if carried out would make 
a recurrence of a similar stoppage impossible, and 
place our communications with our vast interests 


in the Pacific on a proper footing, is treated with’ 


apathy by the Government. We are sorry to add 
that Captain Pim, to a polite letter offering expla- 
nations of his project, has to this day received 
no answer. Far different has been the conduct 
of the French Government. During a recent 
interview with Captain Pim, the Emperor Napo- 


| leon showed himself perfectly master of the subject, 


| 


¢ ; _ of which he acknowledged the importance ; he dis- 
sit route through Nicaragua, and the harbour of | 


cussed all the details of the scheme, and at once 


_ put Captain Pim in communication with the lead- 


| Ing capitalists of France. The Emperor has had 
his eye upon Nicaragua for many years, and, as 
| appears from his pamphlet on the subject, re- 
_gards this part of America only second in geo- 
graphical and strategetical importance to Con- 
_ stantinople. 

encouragement from that gentleman,” and “he | 


We have compared Captain Pim to Lieutenant 
Waghorn, and they have certainly many points in 


on common, but- there is one in which they differ 
I had brought. I must confess to bitter dis- | 


materially. Lieutenant Waghorn allowed the 


| treatment he received to break his heart, and bore 





_ his ill-usage with silent resignation ; Captain Pim 


gives kick for kick, blow for blow, aud in the 
volume before us he teils his countrymen ail he 
has done and means to do for them, and the 
public seem inclined to stand by him. We 
warmly recommend his “ Gate of the Pacific” as 
a handsomely illustrated book, full of useful infor- 
mation, both to the merchant and politician, and 
which, even after the temporary interest in it shall 


_ have passed away, will be useful as a library work 


| of reference 6n Central American mattérs. 
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A WELCOME: Original Contributions in Poetry 
and Prose. London: Emily Faithfull. 1863. 


ISS FAITHFULL’S new volume is certain 

to be one of the handsomest gift-books of 

the year, and, from its purpose, will doubtless be 
one of the most popular. But it comes too soon 


after her “ Offering to Lancashire” not to suggest | 


comparisons which are by no means in its favour. 
Whether it be that the editing may have been 
done by another hand, or that the subject did not 
appeal so deeply to the hearts of the contributors, 
or simply from the difficulty of making upa volume 
more than four times as big as its predecessor, 
certain it is that, whilst the “ Offering to Lanca- 
shire” could be read from end to end not only 
without weariness but generally with relish, and 
with real admiration now and then, the like 
attempt made upon the “Welcome” must fail 
altogether. Possibly it might succeed with a 
stout-hearted reader, if he should cautiously coast 
round Mr. Sydney Dobell’s twenty pages entitled 
* Love; but he who should once find himself 


floundering in the midst of tha! morass, in the | 


violent effort to extricate himself will probably | 


throw the book aside, and never venture to take it 
up again. It is not too much to say that two- 
thirds of the contents of the volume ought to have 
been omitted, and most of the remaining pieces 
reduced by one-third, in order to give the few 
really good things in the book their due value. 

For it is too often forgotten that mediocrity, 
which in small quantities is a purely negative 
mischief, becomes a very positive one by accumu- 
lation, as deadly as that carboniz acid gas of which 
we inhale a minute fraction without hurt in every 
mouthful of the purest air. A man who is in 
treaty for a diamond-ring may fairly demur to 
purchasing it if required to take into his house, 
though without increase of price, two or three 
hundred-weight of lead and copper; and a flask 
of Imperial Tokay might be refused as a gift, if 
the condition of acceptance wete that of filling 
one’s cellar with hamper upon hamper of port at 
eighteen shillings a dozen. So a reasonable man 
would be quite willing to pay the full price for a 
literary gem by itself, when he would simply pass 
it by with a sigh if only obtainable bound up, how- 
ever gorgeously, with a mass of trash. 

Now the “ Welcome” contains one paper which 
one is really ashamed of finding in such company 
as the bulk of what surrounds it—Mr. Maurice's 
** Acquisition and Illumination,” a work not to be 
praised, but thought over, pondered, made profit- 
able. Nothing else in the volume (one piece only 
excepted) can possibly enter into comparison 
with it. Mr. Kingsley’s “ Knight’s Leap’’ is 
second-rate for him, though first-rate amongst its 
fellows. Mr. George Macdonald, Mr. Allingham, 
Miss Craig, Mr. Locker, are equally below them- 
selves, though superior to their neighbours. Mrs. 
Norton, writing “In Memory of the Earl of Gif- 
ford,” contrives singularly to leave all the real 
pathos of her subject packed in a concluding prose 
note. 

On the other hand, Mr. Trollope, in his “ Miss 
Ophelia Gledd,” has really produced one of his 
happiest sketches of what may be termed the out- 
sides of human psychology, and M. Louis Blanc has 
given a few capital pages, in his excellent English, 


on “ Gibbon and Hume” in Paris. And there are, | 


finally, a few poetical contributions which, had 
the volume been less overlaid with mediocrity, 
would have given it a real value. Mr. Edwin 
Arnold opens the series with some first-rate English 
hexametors (containing only one irredeemably bad 
dactyle, “edge of sword”), picturesquely setting 
forth the contrast, which has struck every mind, 
between the Danish conquer rs of old, and the 
young Danish conqueress of the day. Mr. Owen 
Meredith sings the song of “ Lorelei’ somewhat 
too lengthily, perhaps, but with much happy 
grace of thought, expression, and metre. Mr. 
Cayley, in his * Purple of the West,” shows himself 
s0 much of a true poet, that one cannot help won- 
dering that he is not a greater one. Mr. Dante 
Rossetti has a thoroughly noble sonnet, perhaps 
alone quite fit to stand, in point of tone, beside 
Mr. Maurice’s paper. Miss Rossetti, in her “ Dream 
Love,” reveals once more gifts which, if duly cul- 
tivated and inspired with sufficient purpose, bid 
fair to secure her that sceptre of queenship amongst 
our pocts, which the death of Mrs. Browning has 
left without a holder. Finally, Miss Mulock has 
a short and beautiful piece-—“ Outward Bound.” 
which may perhaps be quoted as a fair specimen of 
the better portion of the volume :— 


Far upon the unknown deep, 

Where the unheard oceans sound, 

Where the unscen islands sleep, 
Outward bound, 


| 








judgment passed above may seem somewhat severe, 


Following towards the silent west, 

O’er the horizon’s curving rim, 

To those islands of the blest, 

He with me, and I with him— 
Outward bound. 

Nothing but a speck we seem 

In the waste of waters round : 

Floating, floating like a dream, 
Outward bound. 

Yet within that tiny speck, 

Two brave hearts with one accord, 

Past all tumult, grief, and wreck, 

Look up calm and — the Lord— 
Outward bound. 


In conclusion, it must be said that, though the 


the purpose of Miss Faithfull’s volume rendered it 
necessary that the contents of the * Welcome” 
should be somewhat keenly scrutinized. The 





Princess of Wales must not think that the mass of 
album poetry or prose which it contains, affords a 
fair sample of English genius; and, above all, 
she must not be allowed to suspect, from the 
space allotted to Mr. Sydney Dobell, that he is an 
English poet laureate, past, present, or future. 


J. M. L. 


NARRATIVE of a SECRET MISSION to the 
DANISH ISLANDS in 1808. By the Rev. JamMgEs 
Ropertson. Edited, from the Author’s MS., by 
his Nephew, ALEXANDER CLINTON FRASER. Long- 
mans. 1863. 


N°. that the heartof England is gone forth to 
AN greet the fair Danish maiden who has landed 
on our shores, long, we trust, to be the joy of our 





country, it somewhat jars on one to read Mr. 
Robertson’s comment on his proposed destination 
to Gluckstadt, ‘‘ The worst place in the world for 
one charged with an enterprise like mine to land 
at; for the Danes were still so much exasperated 
against England, on account of the affair of 
Copenhagen, that they spared no pains to discover . 
and punish emissaries from our Government.” | 
However, our present, business is not to justify 
England’s measures of self-defence in her Great | 
War, or to track the ugly course of the Danes of | 
old through wasted English shires, but to do 
honour to a brave and simple Scotchman, a 
Romanist priest, who took his life in his hand, and 
went forth in 1808 to render a signal service to 
the English and Spanish nations, and the cause of 
liberty in Europe. 

Napoleon, during the course of those intrigues, 
which ended with placing his brother Joseph on the 
throne of Spain, procured a Spanish army of 14,000 
men to assist him in his projected invasion of Swe- 
den; andduring the months of March, April,and May, 
1808, 10,000 of these troops, under the command 
of Marquis La Romana, were landed in the islands 
of Seeland, Jutland, and Funen, as the vanguard | 
of Bernadotte’s army, with the intent of closing 
the mouths of the Weser and Elbe against the 
English. These troops were kept in ignorance of | 
all but the French newspapers’ version of what was 
passing in Spain,—Bonaparte, through Bernadotte, 
having desired Bourienne (as he himself narrates) 
to order the Grand Ducal postmaster to keep back 
all letters addressed to the Spanish troops, “to 
prevent the intrigues which he feared might be set 
on foot in order to shake the fidelity of the 
Spaniards he (Bernadotte) commanded.” They 
were thus led to believe that Joseph’s accession 
had been hailed with joy throughout Spain, and were 
kept in entire ignorance of the breaking out of the 
insurrection against him, and the arrival in London | 
of the Spanish deputation to seek the aid and pro- 
tection of the British Government. 

How to get this news to La Romana and his 
troops, how to detach them from Bonaparte’s 
army, and perhaps Jand them in Spain,—were the | 
questions for Canning and the Duke, then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. James Robertson was their 
man. He had been brought up at the Ratisbon 
Schottenkloster (the late extinction of which—a 
fact apparently unknown to Mr. Fraser — was 
nsticed in No. 7 of Tne Reaper), and by a 
visitor there (the Duke of Richmond) had been | 
introduced to Sir Arthur when Secretary in Ire- 
land. Mr. Secretary made a note of him, and . 
when he was wanted had him up to his house in | 





| 








| Harley Street, and the chat began— 





Sir Arthur broached the business with his usual affa- 
bility, which immediately sets at case those who have 
the honour of treating with him. ‘‘ You tell me, Mr. 
Robertson,”’ said he, *‘ that you are a man of couragce.”’ 
*“Try me, Sir Arthur,” I replied. ‘“ Well, that is what 
we men to do.”’ 

On the King’s birthday, then, June 4, our 
Scotchman leaves London, reaches Ueligoland, is 
landed on the other side of the Wesser by a 
smuggler, who forwards him to Bremen, gets a 
passport in a false name, and posts to Mamburg. 


Here he is told that thote or four mén who have 
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tion are of the highest order. 


made the same attempt as himself have been dis- 
covered and shot ; and that La Romana, the Spanish 
general, is at Nyborg, in the Isle of Funen, a long 


| way off. However, he is not to be deterred from 


his task, so he buys some cigars and chocolate, in 
order that he may pass for a trader, and gets back 
to Lubeck. Thence he proceeds to Kiel and the 
Isle of Assens, two hours’ sail from Funen, crosses 
the strait in a boat, and posts to Nyborg, a “ for- 
tified harbour and neat town on the Belt.” Tiere 
he asks to see La Romana, and sell him some 
cigars and chocolate, has a first interview with the 
general, a second, and finally a third, at which La 
Romana “ closes with the proposal of the British 
Government.” The object of our hero’s mission 
is thus accomplished, though only half his danger 
has been gone through. He docs not wait to 
embark with the Spanish general and his troops 
on board of our Baltic fleet under Sir James Sau- 
marez—the concentration of the troops and the 
reaching of the fleet being admirably managed by 
La Romana—but at once returns to Hamburg ; 
finds the direct route to England stopped, is 
forced to take a circuitous journey through 
Central and Southern Germany, and at last 
reaches Harwich, thirteen months after his start, 
having been so closely pursued at last, that 
he attributes his escape to his generous payment 
of the postboys, who, in order to get his heavy 
fees, left the main road and did two stages instead 
of one with the same horses, so that the soldiers 
in search of him waited at the missed posthouse 
till he should come up. 

Very coolly and very well did James Robertson 
perform his dangerous task; very modestly and 
very simply, in capital eighteenth-century English, 
has he told us how he risked his life in his country’s 
service. Well may he have congratulated himself 
on the doings of La Romana and the Duke in 
Spain; well may he have rejoiced that Spaniards 
at home were ready to echo their brethren’s vehe- 
ment assertion at Ilamburg,—‘“ Obey Napoleon ? 
We'll die first; and joyfully, yet sorrowfully, 
may he have read the great Duke's testimony to 
La Romana’s worth, written soon after his death 
in 1811 :— 

His talents, hia virtues, and his patriotism, were well 
known to his Majesty’s Government, and I shall always 
acknowledge with gratitude the assistance I have re- 
ceived from him, as well by his operations as by his 
counsel. In him the Spanish army have lost their 
brightest ornament, his country their most upright 
patriot, and the world the most strenuous and zealous 
defender of the cause in which we are engaged. 


The book is a credit alike to author, editor, and 
printer, and contains just such a little episode of 
a great subject as would have delighted Macaulay's 
soul. It represents, indeed, but an almost imper- 
ceptible detail in that War of the Giants, of 
which the epic greatness has scarcely yet disen- 
gaged itself to our cyes; but, for its bulk, few 


more valuable additions have been made of late 


years to the history of the present century. F. 


RAGGED LIFE IN EGYPT. By M. L. Wuatety, 
Member of the Suciety for Promoting Female 


Education in the East. London: Seeleys. 1862. 


YO two books have, of late years, given us 
more insight into Oriental life than those 
of two lady authors,—Miss Rogers’s most in- 
teresting “ Domestic Life in Palestine,’ and the 
delightful little book before us, the sale of which 
will, it is to be hoped, reach many thousands 
beyond that “third thousand” which it hasattained, 
And if, indeed, Miss Rogers’s work had the advan- 
tage in point of extent and variety of scene, the 
thread of purpose which runs through Miss 
Whately’s gives to it a unity which is wanting in 
the other. Its only fault is, indeed, that peerless 
virtue of being too short for the reader. The 
book consists of an account of a “ ragged school ” 
for little girls in Cairo, which was carried on by 
the authoress for part of a year, and to which she 
has since returned, It thus affords us familiar 
details respecting a class of the population in the 
East, with which few other Europeans have been 
brought into close moral contact. 

Miss Whately’s powers of picturesque descrip- 
See how she 
freshens up that hackneyed subject, the streets of 
Alexandria : — 

The tall Bedouins, in their white flowing drapery, 
stalking throuch the motley crowd—the troops of 
ragved, vociferating donkey-boys, with their white 
tecth displayed in perpetual crins—the women, ™m their 
scanty robes of blue cotton and black face-veils tier 
under their eyes, and little brown babies, with tiny ret 
caps or dirty kerchiefs on their heads, clinging to the 
shoulders of their mothers —-Levantines, in half- European, 
ha'f-Oriental costame, loitering about, cicar in mouth - 
ladies in black silken strowd-like dress, hurrying along 
to the bath—Necrocs ond Nubians in gay-coloured 
turbans, and scaris of every rainbow huc —Jéews aul 
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Algerines, Greeks, and Turks, and Maltese,—these are 


' the seventeenth century. In 1851, being then | 


some of the figures that swarm in the streets of the only | 


seaport of Northern Egypt. .. . 
first string of camels he has ever gazed upon ! Who that 
has studied Scripture does not feel a thrill of delight as 
he watches them walking past him, associated as are 
camels with so many precious narratives and allusions— 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? Singular creatures 
they are—gaunt, and yet stately—awkward, yet grace- 
ful, contradictory as it seems—for they have a grace of 
their own: as each great spungy foot is lifted up, the 
animal sways his long neck and looks down with solemn 
cautiousness, as if he were going to tread on eggs, while 
his large, beautiful dark eye turns occasionally to one 
side or another with an expression of dignified contempt, 
which is almost human in its intelligence. The heavy 
skins of Nile water, slung with hair-ropes to his steep 
sides, make a squishing sound with the jolting motion, 
which is quite refreshing on a hot dusty day, and the 
of the long file is marked by the drops which 
escape from the older and more leaky vessels. 
and often one little boy, will guide a whole string of 
camels, and the docile creatures patiently follow a master 
who does not reach so high as their knees. 


Her power of individualizing character is no 


There passes the | 


eighteen years old, he was ordered by his medical 
advisers to visit Europe, which he did four years 
afterwards, much against his own inclinations, his 


“ spirit friends” having backed up the doctor’s | 


orders in a very positive manner. Whilst in 
London he performed many wonders, such as 
moving tables, rapping on them, introducing the 
luminous hands of male and female spirits at 


_séances held in twilight or in the dark, float- 


ing through the air, &c., &. Here, too, it 
may be observed, some of his performances 
were tested by Sir David Brewster, whose 


investigations led him to be more than sus- 


less remarkable. However slightly sketched, her | 
personages are all living and distinct; the Boab | 
(gatekeeper) and his family ; Shoh, the matron of | 


fourteen ; Salhah, the riotous, who had a will of 
her own at eleven, and would not be married to a 
bridegroom not of her choice, even (a sad breach 
of faith, alas!) after receiving his bridal present of 
fou ce, and expending it in sweetmeats; and 
gentle Faimeh, the desolate young mother, who 

ving lost all her three children, could not see 
the portrait of a little European child without 
kissing it and bursting into tears ; and Sitt Haa- 
nem the Circassian, and Zeynab the village girl. 
And thus, though there is but very little of inci- 
dent in the book, and its scenes are really but 
those with which many a teacher of the lowest 
classes in London is familiar, only seen under 
different circumstances, its interest never flags, 
and we enjoy the school-treat in the Ezbekieh 
gardens as some of us may have enjoyed of old 
an excursion with young London Arabs to Hai- 
nault Forest. 








Miss Whately did not find much difference | 


between Copt women of the poorer class and 
Moslim women of the same rank in life; ‘‘ perhaps 
they were less averse to education than Moslims,” 
but were practically supremely indifferent to it. 

On the whole, ~ h admits the Moslim mothers 
interested her more, and she is “strongly inclined 
to believe that the idea of reaching Moslims 
through the Copts is a fallacious one.” Copts and 
Moslims despise one another, and are almost, if 
not quite, in the same state of ignorance and dark- 
ness. But whether as respects Moslims or Copts, 
her accounts of these lowest of the low in Egyptian 
society are far more favourable than are given by 
the common run of European observers. The affee- 
tionate gratitude of many of these poor creatures 
seems to have been most touching. At the school 
treat “ the older girls seemed to find no pleasure so 
great as following us about, pointing to the flowers, 
and frequently throwing their arms round us, 
exclaiming, ‘I love thee! I love thee much!’ with 
eyes really overflowing with affection.” 

The thorough genuineness of Miss Whately’s 
book is somewhat disfigured (diminished it cannot 
be) by the use of a certain amount of conventional 
religious phraseology, which a certain public 
imagines to be devout. If she could have the 
courage to weed this out, let her rest assured that 
her little work will remain not-less, but more 
effectually still what it was surely meant to be—the 
record of a true proclamation of the Gospel of 
Eternal Love. J. M. L. 


INCIDENTS IN MY LIFE. By D. D. Home. 
One Vol. 8vo. Longmans. 


HE author of this extraordinary volume will 
be remembered by the public through the 
discussions he caused some short time back on the 
subject of spirit-rapping, and other manifestations 
of supernatural power. If what Mr. Home has 
to say about himself is in the least credible, he is 
one of the most singularly gifted men ever sent 
into the world. What he is on the opposite 
hypothesis need not be stated here. In noticing 
this work it will be necessary to speak with some 
freedom of the writer, as Mr. Home is the subject 
as well as the author of the book, so that whether 
the style or the matter be considered, he is not to 
be lost sight of. 

It would appear that the honour of his birth 
belongs to Scotland, from which country, and 
whilst yet a boy, he emigrated to America, where, 
as a young man, he became notorious as a dreamer 
of dreams, a seer of visions, and a powerful mover 
of tables by aid of the spirits; in Ret, one of the 
best-known “mediums” to be met with even in 


America, where they appear to be as common as 
witches were in Europe at the commencement of 


| world. 
| became deeply interested, and the Countess O 





picious of Mr. Home’s pretensions. Tor this he 


scant forbearance, questioning his moral character 
as well as his scientific acquirements. “ Sir 
David,” he says, “is really not a man over whom 
victory is any honour; for his whole conduct, sub- 
sequent to the sittings, was not only dishonest, 
but childish, and altogether unworthy of such 
reputation as he has acquired.” The anger of 
Mr. Home, however, may to some extent be ex- 
cused, when the following, which forms part of a 
letter written by Sir David to the Morning <Ad- 
vertiser, is borne in mind. ‘“ Were Mr. Home to 


assume the character of the Wizard of the West, | 
_I would enjoy his exhibition as much as that of | 


other conjurors ; but when he pretends to possess 
the power of introducing among the feet of his 
audience the spirits of the dead, of bringing them 
into physical communication with their dearest 
relatives, and of revealing the secrets of the grave, 
he insults religion and common sense, and tam- 
pers with the most sacred feelings of his victims.” 





One man, | 18 very angry with Sir David, and treats him with | 


_ when she said, ‘ And then you will come to me; 


' of course Mrs. 


In the autumn of 1855, Mr. Home went to | 


Florence, and here men and women flocked to his 
séances, many of whom became convinced of the 
reality of his communications with the spirit- 
A prince of one of the royal houses 





’ 
through the caperings of a grand piano, became 
converted ; rank and fashion being more favourable 
than science to such a faith as that of which Mr. 
Home is the leading apostle. After various journey- 
ings back to America as well as throughout Europe, 
sometimes abused and maligned, sometimes cheered 
and encouraged, his crowning triumph awaited 
him at Rome, where he went for the benefit of his 
health. We shall let him tell it in his own 


words :— 


Treached Rome in March, and refused nearly all in- 
vitations out, wishing to be quict toregain my health. A 
friend mentioned one afternoon, whilst we were walking 
together to the Pincio, the name of a Russian family of 
distinction then in Rome, and added that they were 
anxious to make my acquaintance. I excused myself on 
the ground of my health. At this moment acarriage was 
passing us and stopped, and my friend, before I was 
aware of what he was doing, introduced me to the 
Countess de Koucheleff, who asked me to come and sup 
with them that evening, adding that they kept very late 
hours. 

[ went about ten in ‘the evening, and found a large 
party assembled. At twelve, as we entered the supper- 
room, she introduced to me a young lady, whom I then 
observed for the first time, as her sister. A strange im- 
riper came over me at once, and I knew she was to 
2» my wife. When we were seated at table the young 
lady turned to me and laughingly said: ‘‘ Mr. Home, you 
will be married before the year is ended.’’ I asked her 
why she said so, and she replied, that there was such a 
superstition in Russia when a person was at table 
between two sisters. I madeno reply. 
twelve days we were partially engaged, and waiting only 
the consent of her mother. The evening of the day of 
our engagement a small party had assembled, and were 
dancing. I was seated onasofa by my fiancée, when she 
turned to me and abruptly said, ‘‘ Do tell me all about 
spirit-rapping, for you know I don’t believe in it.’”’ Isaid 
to her, ‘‘ Mademoiselle, I trust you will ever bear in mind 
that I have a mission entrusted tome. It is a great and 
a holy one. I cannotspeak with you about a thing which 
you have not seen, and therefore cannot understand. I 
can only say that itis a great truth.’’ The tears came 
welling into her eyes, and laying her hand in mine, she 
said, ‘‘If your mission can bring comfort to those less 
happy than ourselves, or be in any way a consolation to 
mankind, you will ever find me ready and willing to do 
all I can to aid you in it.”’ 


This lady, to whom he was soon afterwards 
married, was the daughter of the General Count 
de Kroll, of Russia; and with her he visited that 
country, where he became a great favourite with 
the Emperor. The lady, who grew to be a con- 
firmed believer, died on the 20th of February, 
1862; so that Mr. Home is now, at thirty, in a 


_ state of widowhood, somewhere in London, subject 





as ever, it is to be presumed, to the spirit influences 
by which he is constantly surrounded. 

The career of this gentleman is certainly a very 
curious one. Commencing life as a journeyman 


tailor, a circumstance which his modesty does not 
permit him to boast of, as most self-made men 
would have done, he succeeds in convincing some 
few men, and many women of education and posi- 
tion, of the reality of his power as a “ medium,” 
and from an humble position attains to wealth 
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It was true. In | 





| my hand?’”’ 


and standing; a more profitable, if not a more 
miraculous exaltation, than any he boasts of as 
having taken place at his séances. How this in- 
fluence was acquired remains to be inquired 
into. And here it may be said that if one 
twentieth part of what Mr. Home relates 
be true, no consideration he has met with can be 
wondered at. It may be regarded as a pity that he 
has not turned his great powers to any useful 
account, but he is young enough yet to make up 
for lost time; and if he really possesses such powers 
he may some day make known to his fellow-men 
something better calculated to do them service 
than table-rapping, and such other useless displays 
of spirit power as he describes in his book. 

From his cradle Mr. Home has been an extra- 
ordinary person :— 


‘“‘Tcannot remember,’’ he says, ‘‘ when I first became 
subject to the curious phenomena which have now for 
so long attended me, but my aunt and others have told 
me that when I was a baby my cradle was frequently 
rocked as if some kind guardian spirit was tendmg me 
in my slumbers. My aunt has also told me that when I 
was about four years old, I had a vision of the circum- 
stances attending the passing from earth of a little 
cousin, I being at Portobello near Edinburgh, and she at 
Linlithgow.”’ 


When he was seventeen, and residing at Norwich, 
Connecticut, he visited his mother, who was re- 
siding twelve miles from him, and asked her what 
she had to say to him, when she informed him 
that she should die in four months, as her little 
daughter Mary had visited her in a vision “ holding 
four lilies in her hand, and allowing them to slip 
through her fingers, till the last one had fallen, 

2» 
and as these four lilies meant fourmonths, asa matter 
llome died. On the evening of 
her death her remarkable son, being alone in his 
room, heard a voice near the head of his bed, 
which he did not recognise, saying to him solemnly, 
*“ Dan, twelve o’clock.” He turned his head, and 
saw between the window and his bed what appeared 
to be the bust of his mother. Le saw her lips move, 
and again heard the words, “ Dan, twelve o’clock.” 
Whereupon he rang the bell, and said to his aunt 
who came at his summons, “ Aunty, mother died 
to-day at twelve o'clock, because I have seen her, 
and she has told me.”” His poor aunt was not, it 
may be said, at all a believer m the goodness of the 
spirits which attended on her nephew, as on one 
occasion in her anger she threw a chair at him. 
Many visions were seen by Mr. Home in America, 
and many wonders worked, such as telling 
people the names of relatives who had died, and 
the words spoken by them to and of each other ; 
making tables move about or lift themselves in 
the air, and even dance to particular tunes. After 
this, higher manifestations began to show them- 
selves; he was lifted into the air himself, and 
floated about without wings; luminous hands 
began to appear and slap people on various parts 
of their persons, and press their hands and fore- 
heads. In England the wonderful powers of Mr. 
Home were, he tells us, turned to good account — 

Whilst I was at Ealing, a distinguished novelist, 
accompanied by his son, attended a séunce, at which 
some very remarkable manifestations occurred, and 
which were chiefly directed to him. The rapping onthe 
table suddenly became unusually firm and loud. He 
asked, ‘‘ What spirit is present?’’ The alphabet was 
called over, and the response was given—‘‘I am the 
spirit who influenced you to write Z——.’’ ‘‘ Indeed,” 
said he. ‘‘I wish you would give me some tangible 
proof of your presence.’’ ‘‘What proof? Will you take 
**Yes.”’ And putting his hand beneath 
the surface of the table, it was immediately seized by 
a powerful grasp, which made him start to his feet in 
evident trepidation, exhibiting a momentary suspicion 
that a trick had been played upon him. Seeing, 
however, that all the persons around were sitting 
with their hands quietly reposing on the table, 
he recovered his composure, and offering an apo- 


logy for the uncontrollable excitement caused by such 
an unexpected demonstration, resumed his seat. The 


| following words were then spelt out,—‘‘ We wish you to 





believe in the ——,’’ and then stopped. It was asked of 
the spirit! ‘‘ In what am I to hetieve? In the medium ?”’ 
**No.”’ **In the manifestations?’’ ‘‘ No,’’ At that mo- 
ment he was gently tapped upon the knee, and putting 
his hand down, a cross was placed there by the spirit, 
which thus significantly finished the sentence. 

It is true the cross was made of card-board, but 
it was effectual, and so we are satisfied as to the 
spiritual improvement wrought in the author of 
* Zanoni.” 

Those who want to read more about Mr. Home 
and his doings, can go to the book itself. There 
are many repetitions in it and much questionable 
English, but there is amusement for those who 
are not disposed to be saddened by the super- 
stitions and follies of their fellow-men. It is 
not pleasant to read the cool assumptions of a 
Divine apostleship set up by Mr. Home, but knaves 
and hypocrites have for a long time been in the 
habit of making such claims. The reader will be 
puzzled to know why the spirits, who at first 
spoke words with a tolerably clear meaning, 
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should have given up so convenient a practice for 
the clumsy plan of knocking out words and sen- 
tences by the letters of the alphabet. Those 
who are very inquisitive, too, may be disposed 
to ask why the spirit of Mr. Home’s mother, 
which, when it used words, called him simply 
“ Dan,” should have stretched out his name into 
* Daniel,” when it stopped speaking and took to 
the slower process of knocking. Others may be 
desirous to know why such extraordinary powers 
as those possessed by Mr. Home should be em- 
ployed for such ordinary and trivial purposes, or 
may ask why twilight, and darkness under a table, 
are preferred to daylight and the regular above- 
board practices of honest people. These, and many 
other questions, will suggest themselves ; possibly, 


however, Mr. Home, by aid of “his friends,” the | 


spirits, may be able to answer them satisfactorily. 





His book is a vindication of his strange proceedings, | 
and is meant to convince sceptical and doubting | 


spirits of his good faith and thorough honesty. | 
The attempt, however, can hardly be regarded as | 


successful; the facts and circumstances stated are | 


so like frauds, and the spirit in which they are 
described so unctuous and self-laudatory, that few 
people, we trust, will rise from a perusal of this 
volume with any other convictions than the very 
opposite ones to those with which its author seeks 
to inspire them. 


A PILGRIMAGE OVER THE PRAIRIES. In 
Two Volumes. By the Author of ‘‘ The Fortunes 
of a Colonist.” 7. C. Newby. 1863. 

OTWITHSTANDING the somewhat stilted 
te style and occasional absurd attempts at 
fine writing of the author of this novel, it is one 
that with frequent skippings a man may read, who 
can recollect the delight with which he devoured 

Cooper’s Indian stories in his boyish days. In 

spite of the drawbacks we have mentioned, there 

is a flavour of prairie life about the book. The 
hero, Philip Ruysdale, a sober widower, leaving 
his own little girl of eight in England, sets out 
to discover Lord Leighton’s granddaughter and 
heiress, whom a wicked uncle, when in America, 
had sent off by a hunter to the Far East, with the 
vague direction to get rid of her, and the promise 
of a dollar for every mile that the trapper would 
carry the child. On the hero’s voyage out, he 
sees an emigrant ship burnt; then his own ship 
sinks, another picks him up, and the first man 
he meets, when he lands, is the very man he needs 
for his Prairie journey, Jannock by name. After 
starting they come casually across the only man 
who can tell them where the Lady Laura they are 
seeking is to be found—2,000 miles off, on the 
Rocky Mountains, and he just has time tu tell them 
the news before he dies. Then comes a first-rate fight 
with the Osage Indians, in which a settler and his 
sons and daughters are rescued from death, and 
something worse. Next, Ruysdale and Jannock 
get separated in a buffalo-hunt; a prairie takes 
fire; our hero is captured by a band of Sioux, 
and just as an old warrior of the tribe is going to 
shoot him, there comes a bullet through his hat 
from Jannock’s gun, and the savage falls dead. 

Jannock has, meantime, freed two Delawares (who 

are afterwards firm friends), and killed divers 

Sioux. Soon after they are attacked by Upsaroka 

Indians, who wound a friendly Mexican hunter, 

and this obliges them to winter on the high land, 

in an extemporised hut, where they are snowed 
in, and nearly starved, and tell wonderful bear-hunt 
stories to one another. Then their “lives hang upon 

a hair ;” but the Baunecks are pacified with tea 

and tobacco, and depart. Then the whole party 

are scattered by an attack of the Blackfeet. Our 
hero hides in the crater of an ancient volcano, 
where, from the day of its formation, no human 
foot had ever trodden save his own; he is attacked 

by bears: delivers a Shoshonee Indian from a 

Blackfoot; but also, while peacefully gazing on a 

bevy of Indian girls bathing and talking to Kosata 

(Lady Laura, who has been dyed brown), he is 

taken prisoner by the Blackfeet. “To-morrow 

have de scalp-dance for Vengee,” is Ruysdale’s 
doom ; but Kosata frees him and flees with him, 
and for some days all seems safe. Then appear 
fifteen Blackfoot warriors, who surround the soli- 

tary pair on a hill; one our hero disables with a 

stone, the next “herculean savage” he shoots, and 

tumbles him on two others, thus getting time to re- 
load; but the ammunition is lost, and all is over. 

No. Kosata has blown her horn, and a dozen Sho- 

shonees, her friends, spring up; shoot four 


Blackfeet, wound two, and the rest flee. These 
Shoshonees found the little Lady Laura in the 
snow when deserted by the dead hunter, whom the 
wicked uncle bribed ; they thought she came from 
heaven, and made her half a goddess and quite a 








queen. With them she wants to stop and make 
Ruysdale her consort-king, but he persuades her 
to come to her grandfather and England, and they 
start. Of course Jannock turns up, and is just on 
the point of shooting Ruysdale for an old bear, 
when he recognises him. Then they get short 
of food, and have a grand feast off a plump 
two-year old colt, after which they are sur- 
rounded by Pawnee Indians, and must be killed, 
only the Sioux appear, and the Pawnees turn 
away to fight their old inveterate foes. At 
last Ruysdale, Jannock, and Lady Laura reach 
England safely; when a tree falls on them, 
and ought to have killed them, but doesn’t. Lady 
Laura is restored to her grandfather, Lord Leighton, 
but can hardly be brought to part with Ruysdale,— 

Pointing coaxingly to the oak groves in the park, she 
said, ‘‘ See, big wood, Kosata put on moccassin again, 
make track there, you and me, kill deer, boil kettle, 
laugh at Blackfeet, have fine times.’’ 

However, the widower knows he is not a fit 
husband for her Ladyship, and so quietly returns 
to his daughter, after nineteen months’ absence in 
the years 1826 and 1827. Jannock is the best 
character in the book. Make yourself a bow 
again; leave out all the fine writing and moral 


reflections, and a third of the first volume, and | 


F. 


then you will enjoy the story. 


SHORT NOTICES. 
—~»— 


On the Duty of Members of the English Church 
in the Present Controversies. A Sermon preached 
in the Chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, on 


Sunday, February 8, 1863, by W. G. Clark, M.A., | 


Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge. 2nd Edition. 
(London and Cambridge: Macmillans.)— In this 
sermon, Mr. Clark, after pointing out the neces- 
sity of a constant recurrence of such controversies 
as are now disturbing the Church, and showing 
that they bear the same relation to articles and 
confessions of faith as the disturbances produced by 
the growth of nations do to political treaties, says 
that it is impossible for him, in the position of a 
tutor at a great seat of learning like Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to avoid referring to the present matter 
of debate. He then proceeds to lay down some 
general principles which ought to guide members of 
the Church in the present controversies. Wisely 
avoiding a discussion of the particular points raised, 
he yet distinctly declares his acquiescence in the 
main principle on which they have been raised, and 
shows that the present alarm arises from the easily 
understood timidity of men of high position, who 
have allowed it to be tacitly understood that they 
agreed with the popular dogma. He next discusses 
the moral attitude of mind proper under the circum- 
stances, urging, we are glad to see, ‘‘ last but not 
least,” the necessity of a firm faith that the cardinal 
truths of Christianity cannot possibly be overset by 
any investigations or results whatever. Weare very 


| thankful for such a sermon from a man of Mr. 


| fear but obloquy, have the courage to do it. 











Clark’s position and authority. We want more 
brave speaking of this sort. 
who can go the whole lengths of the popular dogma 
to speak out, and there is no lack of men who do go ; 
but numbers of able men who are in their con- 
sciences satisfied that, whether Bishop Colenso’s 
particular conclusions are right or wrong, the prin- 
ciple of his investigations is right, are withheld by 
a number of pardonable motives from saying 50; 
and few, if any, even of those who have nothing to 
But it 
is unworthy of them that they do not. It is not a 
question of committing themselves, it is a question 
of allowing those who are forced to be led by the 
voices of wiser and more learned men than them- 
selves, to be confused and disturbed by false alarms ; 
and it is a question, too, of allowing a man who, if 
he is rash, is at all events also brave, to fight 
a battle alone which all are interested in, and 
which the men we refer to would be heartily sorry 
to see him lose. If the leaders of the liberal party 
in the English Church will not speak out, and sign 
their names to what they write, the consequence 
will be that matters will fall into the hands 
of inferior men, and we shall have a revolution 
in the Church brought about and ill managed 
by an unwise mob, like the French Revolution, 
instead of being, like our own, steadily and firmly 
controlled, and wisely guided by the ablest men of 
the time. The questions raised by Bishop Colenso’s 
book may not be séttled for one year, or two years, 
or three years. Truth will out, but it takes time to 
do so; and, meanwhile, it is everything for the 
interest of its development that passions should be 
calmed and minds be steadied, and men set free from 
the disturbing forces which their fears or their pre- 
judices bring into play. If Dr. Colenso is right, the 
articles of the Church of England must be altered. 
The critical question now is, whether the bishops 
and leaders of the Church will look that possibility 
ealmly in the face, and whether, if it is to be done, 
it shall be done by them. 
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International Erhibition 1862. Jurors’ Reports. 
Class XXIX. Educational Works and Appliances: 
Ir has always seemed to us that the appointment of 
jurors, and the distribution of medals to successful 
exhibitors, was a part of the machinery in the late 
| Exhibition which might well have been dispensed 
with. It is not merely the difficulty imposed by 
such a task on the judges of which we complain, or 
the inevitable dissatisfaction occasioned by their 
awards, but the impossibility of doing justice to the 
exhibitors themselves. Those who, from experience 
and knowledge, would be most fitted to decide, are 
too much interested in the result for their decisions 
to be received with perfect reliance; whilst mere 
amateurs, besides the absence of those qualities 
which can alone entitle their decisions to respect, 
have not the time or leisure required for the careful 
and due execution of an arduous duty, which requires 
much skill and no less experience. The report on 
Education is not by any means qualified to remove 
our misgivings. Not only have the jurors had to 
give their verdict and decide between conflicting 
claims within a comparatively brief period, but the 
subjects submitted to them have been fur too vague 
and numerous for us to expect that degree of care 
and consideration which the importance of their 
labours required. We find that their attention was 
| distracted to every kind of school-book and map, 
| on every conceivable subject of literature and science, 
from Bibles, dictionaries, and grammarsto physiology, 
functions of the skin, cooking, tuning-forks, pitch- 
| pipes and metronomes. Mathematical instruments 
| and cricket-balls; door-locks, boots and shoes; 

stuffed animals and book-hawking; all that bears 
| directly or indirectly on the spiritual or corporal 
| training, the imagination or memory of children, 
| 
} 
| 











fell within the comprehensive glance of these omnis- 

cient jurors, Their distribution of prizes has been 
_ equally wide, vague, and incomprehensible. Thus 

medals were given to Messrs. Longman for the im- 

portance of their educational works, but none to 
| Mr. Murray; another to Mr. Cole for his exertions 
_ to promote science and art education ; another to the 
| Department of Science and Art; sometimes the 
' authors are medalized, sometimes their publishers. 
Mr. Gilbert is rewarded for the excellence of his 
foot-balls and foot-ball shoes; Mr. Montanari for 
his wax-dolls; Messrs. Dark for their cricket 
tackle. Could the jurors find no maker of fishing- 
rods and walking-sticks whose services to education 
were equally important and equally meritorious? 
Why should the cosmetic art be excluded, since 
everything that bears however remotely on education 
in all its divergences, is to be considered as falling 
within the range of this departme:.t? In fact, 
neither Commission nor jurors seem to have had any 
clear or definite notions of what they ought to have 
done or were called to do. Mr. Fitch has made the 
best that could be made, perhaps, of his crude and 
incongruous materials; but for all purposes of edu- 
cation, in the proper and restricted sense of the 
word, this Report is Ni/. It adds nothing to the 
knowledge we did not possess already; and even 
where it ventures from the beaten path, the infor- 





It is easy for those | 


mation it professes to give is in striking contrast 
with its pretensions, 


One Hundred Lectures on the Ancient and Modern 
Dramatic Poets, fc. (London: W. H. Allen & Co.) 
—Mr. Ben CHaruies Jones, of Thespis Villa, 
Greville Place, Kilburn, is a person who has under- 
taken to write and print ‘‘ One Hundred Lectures 
on the Ancient and Modern Dramatic Poets, the 
Heathen Mythology, Oratory and Elocution, also 
Philosophy, History, the Laws (English and 
Athenian), and Astronomy, down to the Nineteenth 
Century,” referring back to the time of Noah and 
the Deluge, 2504 pB.c. (Jewish Calendar). The 
**Second Series, containing Ten Lectures on the 
Greek Drama, price 8s. 6d.,” is now before us, and 
if any reader wishes to misspend that sum of one 
hundred and two pence, let him add his name to 
Mr. Ben Charles Jones’s list of subscribers, which 
already exceeds 8000, including H.R H. the Prince 
of Wales, Lord Brougham, Lord Chelmsford, and 
several of the judges. Mr. Ben Charles Jones knows 
no Greek; he cannot determine whether hear or 
bear is the right version of a word in the “‘ Antigone,” 





and has a note of eight lines to show that bear must 
be the true meaning, and hear a mistake, or more 
probably a misprint, for the translation of dxovew, 
to hear. He cannot write English. Witness the 
following :— 


The basis of my subject being somewhat abstruse to those 
not studied in the classics, I may tell you that I did not at first 
so entirely succeed as I anticipated; to this I will not be so bold 
as to say the fault was not mine own; but I must be excused 
for venturing to insinuate that I think some small particle of 
blame might be attributable to those few of my readers who too 
yey = yut the work aside as being too deep and abstruse 

or their faculties. 


Mr. Ben Charles Jones is presumptuous to an 
amusing extent; he winds up his lecture on the 





*‘ Iphigenia in Aulis” with a wretched after-dinner 
speech, in which he pro d the Ladies and the 
Goddess Vesta; and, eighty pages afterwards, con- 
descendingly remarks, ‘‘ I will now give you a short 





chapter upon the subject of oratory, then proceed 
again with a friend Euripides.” How he under- 
stands the difficult bits in the translations of his 
friend Euripides may be gathered from the advice 
he gives his subscribers :— 


When reading, if you cannot at 
do. t , and 
over again ane this yon 
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We should like to see those several of the Judges 


joining the conjunction of some of Mr. Ben Charles | 


Jones’s sentences, and coming to the conclusion that 
they were, what we will not venture to repeat, for 
subscribing to his book. If subscribers will be 
foolish, Mr. Ben Charles Jones and his like doubt- 
less feel justified in practising moral agriculture 
upon them. But since Mr. Jones is ‘‘ now entirely 


satisfied with the results of his labour, as the support | 
he is receiving is, if anything, exceeding his expecta- | hope both, however, may continue to see better days 


tions,” we must beg his subscribers to let him rest 
content, join the conjunction, and conclude that his 
future “ matter is really not worth notice.” 


lectures delivered in Australia. By John Woolley, 


D.C.L., Principal and Professor of Logic and Classics | ich | 
| don: J. Churchill.) -Mucu isalready said in favour | 


in the University of Sydney, late Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. (Macmillans )—Tu1s is a book of 


stance by Measure. 


great interest bath on particular and general grounds. | 


Inthe first place, it is a specimen of the literature of 
Australia, and still more of the sort of teaching 


which is being established in that colony. The bock, | 


indeed, consisting of nine lectures, five of which are 
directly concerned with the establishment of the 
University of Sydney and of schools of art, may 
appear shinsel as a manifesto from Dr. Woolley, 
whose position makes him the leader of Australian 
education. The difficulties of his position must be 
very great. In a still unsettled colony, where all 
men’s energies are occupied in a battle with nature, 
it cannot be easy to obtain the Nagy andthe separation 
which the prosecution of study generally demands. 


Parker finds the west towers of his church to be 
built against and over an earlier front, whose plan 


| this influence upon young Spain, whether cis- or 


he thinks a “sham,” and paralleled only by that of | 


Orvieto: but he would have found a closer, though 
later parallel, no further than at Salisbury. He 
complains much of the over-restoration and scraping 


made it too late to aseertain anything of the early 
changes of the other great church at Caen. Let us 


than poor Chichester. 


A Systematic Handbook of Volumetric Analysis ; 
or, The Quantitative Estimation of Chemical Sub- 
By Francis Sutton, F.C.S., 


Professor of Practical Chemistry, Norwich. (Lon- 


_ Library. 


| 


“pate re ; features whicl 
now inflicted on French antiquities, which have | . 


transatlantic. 


Tenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public 
November, 1862. (Boston, U.S.: J. 8. 
Farwell & Co.)--Tu1s Report presents two or three 
seem to entitle it to specific 
notice—net only as recording the rapid growth 
of an institution which, in ten years, has accumu- 
lated no less than 105,034 volumes and 28,874 
pamphlets, nearly three-fourths of them by free 
presentation, adding now to its shelves: at the rate 


_ of more than 7v00 volumes a year, and which is used 


of any book which is declared to be opportune, and | 
we welcome Mr. Sutton’s volume as a much-needed | 


addition to the literature of that difficult branch of 
chemistry, quantitative analysis. Descriptions of 


different processes for analysing volumetrically | 


various substances have hitherto been merely scat- 
tered in isolated ‘‘ papers,’ treatises, and systematic 


works; but have never been brought together in 


It might seem almost hopeless to attempt to gain | 


men’s attention for such subjects as logic, classics, 
andart. But the more hopeless it is, the more is it 


necessary. And in one bse Pg position is of ad- | 
ec 


vantage. Men are compelled, if they study at all, 
not to divorce their studies from their general work. 
Here the two get too much separated ; the men of 
the world are in danger of becoming mere empirics, 
and the scholars of becoming mere pedants. But in 


such a place as Australia, the two subjects must be | 


worked together for the sake of their mutual assist- 
ance. There is every sign in this work that 
such is the case. It will probably seem strange 
to those who take up the teak at first to find it 
sprinkled with Greek quotations from Aristotle, in a 
way that few writers and no lecturer would venture 
onin England. But the wisdom of Aristotle and 
the great writers of old seems to have been felt to 
have a peculiar value for the pioneers of a new and 
untried civilization. The old words seem to have 
been found pregnant with a meaning and a light 
which is little felt in them here. It is delightful 
and refreshing to find these great old books, which 
are the objects here of too distant a study, becoming 
alive again as the friends of living men. And the 
same new life breathes all through the beok. ‘There 
is an enthusiasm in ull the lectures which we do not 
know where else to Jook for on such subjects, from 
aman who is old enough to be spoken of in the 
advertisement as Dr. Stanley’s college friend, 
Connected with this, perhaps, is a little exuberance 
of style, which a dry and critical English audience 
would hardly approve of, but which is in perfect 
harmony with the sort of new, unwearied, and 
unchecked energy which we notice. The general 
value, too, of the lectures is considerable, and 
ought to ensure them a large audience. We 
cannot enter here on the subjects they treat of, 
but they are well worth attentive reading. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. Incorporated 
in the 7th year of William IV. Sessional Papers 
1862 63. Part II. No. 2. (J. H. & J. Parker.) 
--THE distinctive novelty of this paper is its 
announcement that the long-promised voluntary 
examination of architectural students has been once 
held, with the result of passing eight out of nineteen 
candidates in the “Class of Proficiency.”” The 
“Class of Distinction,” for which only two candi- 
dates offered and one withdrew, has been postponed. 
British Architects, incorporated or not, make no 
reports of the facts of theirs that most concern the 
British public. By far the most important to us at 
present is, that when, twenty years after their in- 
corporation, the chief piers of sucha national monu- 
ment as Chiche’ter Cathedral show by bulging that 
their internal rubble is bearing more than their 
skin of squared stones, a Fellow of the said Royal 
Institute removes and replaces, one by one, the said 
skin of stones with plenty of fresh mortar. Britons, 
whose early orthoepical exercise has been falsified, 


| hensible. 


any English volume. 


hand of the experimentalist ; moreover his descrip- 


Mr. Sutton’s work so collects | 


these methods that they lie very conveniently to the | noteworthy as containing a letter from Mr. Ticknor, 


' and a record of the stern and truly English Toryism 


daily by more than 1000 persons, but from the cu- 
rious fact in social history which it records, that the 
largest circulation of its volumes has been reached 
in this present period of crisis, when so many per- 
sons were absent from the city as soldiers. ‘‘ It has 
been frequevted,”’ say the managing committee, “by 
those who were studying history and statistics with 
reference toour present crisis, and by those who were 
interested in the arts of war by sea and by land, in 
military engineering and military surgery, and 


also by those who sought relief from the weight of 


tidns are plain, straightforward, and easily compre- | 


One or two omissions might be pointed 
out ; for instance, Pettenhofer’s process for deter- 
mining the amount of carbonic acid in the air 
by lime-water ; Angus Smith's method for determin- 
ing the quantity of organic matter in the same 
fluid by permanganate of potash. Perhaps also 
it is to be regretted that the author so freely 
endorses the soap test for sulphuric acid and alkalis 
in water (Nicholson’s); since excellent chemists, 
Dr. Paul among them, have with considerable 
justice thrown grave doubts on the value of that 
process. However, in a book generally workman- 
like and useful, one or two omissions, and perhaps 


' somewhat hasty judgments, are but small blemishes. 


The word which Mr. Sutton has chosen to use 
instead of standard or graduated is titrated, the 


| derivation of which he explains by a singular trans- 
lation, thus bracketed: “‘[from the French word 





and whose nurseries have been prevented repeating | 


with truth that “Chichester steeple stands on 
Chichester Church,” will, of course, value highly 
the diplomas of ‘‘ Distinction,” or even of mere 
** Proficiency,” issuing from No. 9, Conduit Street. 
The rest of this paper is an essay by Mr. J. H. 
Parkef, on William the Conqueror’s Church 
at Caen, which he proves to have been neither 
vaulted nor intended to be so, by its founder, 
but greatly modified for the introduction of that 
feature one hundred years later; thus removing 
the puzzle these Caen vaultings, by being attributed 
to the Conqueror’s age, presented to the theory 
of the Gothic development, worked out at least half 
a century ago, by another amatcur, Samucl Ware, 
and paving the way, we may hope, to even prefes- 
sional perception of a fact so well established and of 
such primary import to the understanding of their 
art, as that the vaulting, and that alone, led to and 
made intelligible every Gothic peenliarity and beauty 
from foundation to steeple, which their said “ art,” 
in its present state, consists in mimicking. Mr. 





} 





titre, strength].” (p.17). It is devoutly to be hoped 
that this barbarous word will not be generally 
adopted. We have quantities of English words 
which perfectly fulfil all purposes of science, and of 
which we really know the meaning. If Mr. Sutton’s 
work attains a second edition, he must look to a 
more correct nomenclature of foreign, especially of 
German works. 

This notice can hardly be concluded without some 
regretful reference to an instance of bad taste. A 
profesgor is one who teaches in a recognised or 
chartered college. It is true that, in some instances, 
persons have dispensed with the acknowledged war- 
ranty for the assumption of such title. Thus Mr. 
Brown, who cuts hair in Fenchurch Street, calls him- 
self Professor Brown. Mr. Smith, if we remember 
rightly the name of one who sells and opens oysters 
in Preston, advertises himself asa Professor. Put 
these are catchpenny titles; Mr. Sutton has no 
earthly reason for being ashamed of the fact that he 
is a dealer in chemical and pharmaceutical substances 
and apparatus; and he is not so ashamed, for he 
advertises at the end of his volume the prices 
of his wares. He should therefore perceive that, 
by assuming a title that does not belong to him, 
he is throwing an air of discredit over his work 
rather than protecting it by an appearance of 
authority. 


Goethe y Schiller. Lecciones prononciadas en cl 
Ateneo de Madrid. Tor Don Antonio Angulo y 
Heredia. (Madrid: Manuel Galiano. 1863.) —SPAIN 
is the only European country owning a colony wbich, 
in point of social standing and general enlightenment 
(at least as respects the white population), is nearly 
on a par with the mother-country, taken as a whole. 
Hence the noteworthy part filled in contemporary 
Spanish literature by ‘‘Cubanos.” D. Antonio 
Angulo is one instance of this, and he at once 
exhibits to us another, by dedicating his lectures 
“‘to the immortal and venerable memory of the 
wise Cuban philosopher and educator, Don Jose 
de la Luz y Caballero.” Spanish taste is not Eng- 
lish taste, and there are probably few English 
audiences which, out of church or chapel, would have 
sat to listen to the grandiloquence of D. Antonio 
Angulo’s first lecture, or of the conclusion to his 
second. Still, there are facts behind his phrases, 
and the sketch which opens this second lecture, of 
the literary period in Germany immediately pre- 
ceding that of Goethe, might be read with profit by 
many English readers. And when we think what 
Spain was half a century ago, the fact that sucha 
subject should be treated of with success in a public 
institution at Madrid, shows a pregress in the Spanish 
mind which is as hopeful as it is remarkable. Nor 
is it Jess instructive to note the different organs, so 
to speak, by which one nation acts upon others. 
Given the three names of St. Paul, St. Augustin, 
and Plate, no English or French wsthetic rule of 
three would evoke the fourth name ~a German one 
—which Don A. Angulo conjoins to these ; indeed, 
it may be doubted whether many educated English- 
men and Frenchmen ever heard of it. It is 
* Krause,” the “eminent Krause,” the “ illustrious 
Krause,” the “immortal Krause.” It would be an 


instructive study to trace out how. Kravse’s works, 
so little known elsewhere, became adapted to exercise 
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‘_home or abroad. 








anxieties and cares, pressing heavily upon every 
class of the community.” The Reportis, moreover, 


of the Boston ‘‘ City Council,” in excluding non- 
residents, such as Mr. Emerson, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Dana, and others, from the privileges of the Library. 


Memories of the Past, and Thoughts on the Present, 
Age. By Joseph Brown, M.D. (London: Long- 
man & Co.)—THE author commences by telling us 
that he is approaching his eightieth year. His main 
object appears to be to controvert the position of 
Mr. Buckle, that civilization is dependent upon the 
progress of intellectual truth, rather than of moral 
truth. To this end he takes a survey of things in 
general in Europe and on the continent of America, 
and satisfies himself that Mr. Buckle has made a 
mistake. He adopts as the motto for his book the 
words of Cicero: ‘On myself, indeed, the composing 
of this book has had so happy an effect, that not 
only has it reconciled me to all the inconveniences 
of old age, but has rendered it an agreeable coudi- 
tion tome.” This being the case, he can well dis- 
pense with that hearty commendation which the 
duty of the critic may compel him to withhold. 


Mildred’s Last Night; or, The Franklins. 
Ry the Author of “ Aggesden Vicarage,” ‘‘ The 
Wynnes,” &c. (London: Bell and Daldy.— 
THIs book is so obviously well meant that we do not 
like to speak hardly of it ; but what is to be thought 
of an authoress, for such the writer must be, who, 
describing a man at the end of the honeymoon 
kissing his wife’s lips, says that “ he had only kissed 
her so twice before,” once on the day of their 
engagement, and once on the day of their marriage ! 
and who makes the same man, who is intended to be 
a model high church parson, inflict two hours’ extra 
work ona boy of sixteen, because he thinks it improper 
and dangerous that he should employ the time in 
blowing the organ for his daughter, a little girl of 
nine years old ? There are many books like this, and 
perhaps the less said about them the better. Some 
people can and will read them, but we should think 
the sale must teach their authors wisdom at last. 


Natal: A Practical Guide Book to that 
British Dependency in South-Eastern Africa. 
By John Robinson. (London: Street.)—TuxIs 
pamphlet is the substance of lectures delivered 
by the author in Aberdeen and Glasgow, in the 
Spring of 1862. He tells us in the Preface that he 
has no interest to serve by its publication, that “he 
has sought rigidly and faithfully to represent the 
truth and nothing else ;” and that “ he submits it 
to the British public as the unvarnished statement 
of the experience of an avowed colonist, satisfied 
with the country he lives in, and convinced of the 
advantages it holds out to prudent capitalists and 
to industrious settlers.” It contains, in a brief com- 
pass, an account of the climate, soil, produce, trade, 
government and institutions of Natal, facts for emi- 
grants, and such counsel as, from his experience and 
knowledge of the country, the writer deems likely to 
be most useful to the new colonist. 


The Colonial Office List for 1863; or, General 
Register of the Colonial Dependencies of Great 
Britain. With Map. Second publication, to be con- 
tinued annually. Compiled under the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, from official 
records, &c., &c. by William C. Sargeaunt, Agent- 
General for Crown Colonies, and Arthur N. Birch, 
of the Colonial Office. (London : Stanford’s, 1863.)— 
A VERY useful publication, comprising notices of all 
our various colonies, a list of foreign consulates in 
British colonies, the rules and regulations for the 
colonial service, and the “ Colonial List ” of persons 
serving or who have served in the department at 
We may ebserve that, in com- 
paring one or two heads of this work with Mr. 
Montgomery Martin’s much bulkier one on the 
British Colonies, published some years back, we 
have found some noteworthy discrepancies on points 
of geography and history, aud trust that in such 
cases the correcter version is the official one. 


Theologische Studicn und Kritiken.  Jahrgang 
1863. Zweites Hefi. (Gotha, Perthes.)—ConrTerts: 
the Heidelberg Catechism, by Sack ; the Holy Com- 
munion, by Richter; the Greydrivs of Hartmann 
von Aue ; a Contribution to the Medizval Doctrine 
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of Guilt and Forgiveness, by Rud. Schreiber; a 
Glance into the Depths of the Book of Job (an 
abridged translation of a review of Renan’s edition 
of Job, contributed by Godet to the Revue Chrétienne 
in 1860) ; the Eschatology of Irenzus, by Kirchner; 
Riggenbach’s Review of his own Treatise on “ The 
Mosaic Tabernacle ;” Review of Wuttke’s “‘ Hand- 
buch der Christlichen Sittenlehre,” by Fr. Nitzsch ; 
Report of the Hague Society for the Vindication of 
the Christian Religion (subject for Prize Essay, 
1865, *‘a collection and exposition, at once scientific 
and popular, of passages of the Bible, the perversion 
of which has had an injurious influence on Christian 
practice ”). 

Love’s Last Labour not Lost. By George Daniel. 
(London: B. M: Pickering. 1863.)—A voLome of 
essays, hymns, and poems, purporiing to be written 





by an Uncle Timothy, lately dead, who was a friend | 


of Charles Lamb, Robert Bloomfield, Robert Cruik- 
shank, &c. A volume it is that might have been 
printed for private circulation among the author’s 
friends, if he could not have kept it to himself, but 
surely one that need not have been thrust on the 
world at large, with the implied pretension of being 
necessary to literary men. However, the writer 
cares for our middle-period books and ballads, has 


essays on Arnim, Tom D’Urfey, and Walpole ; some | 


recollections, real or fancied, of Lamb, Siddons, and | 


Kemble. Such subjects, however treated, cannot be 


wholly devoid of interest toa certain class of readers, | 


and with these the book must take its chance. 
English Convicts before and after their Discharge. 
By W. Bayne Ranken, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Honorary Secretary of the Discharged Pri- 
soners’ Aid Society. (London: Longmans. 1863.) 
—Mr. RANKEN’s suggestions are for the most 
art very sensible, and his pamphlet may well 
e recommended to all who take an interest in his 
momentous subject. None of his observations are 
more strictly correct than the one as to the danger 
of compelling ex-prisoners to report themselves to 
the police-~a measure which, as he truly says, 


would throw ‘‘ avast emount of resjonsibility and | 
power into the hands of men of very limited educa- | 


tion, heterogeneous character, and in some instances 
of doubtful antecedents.” 

Grammar of the German Language, based on its 
Natural Relation to the English. By T. H. Weisse. 
(London : 
very compact little book is a second and im- 
proved edition of one of the best German grammars 
for the use of English readers. The author, Pro- 


Williams and Norgate, 1863.) — Tus | ‘ ; Ce 
employed in obliterating the writing will also | 


fessor of the German language at Edinburgh, has | 
made good use of his experience as a teacher in the | 


condensation of the rules, looking in all cases as 
much to theoretical as to practical perfection. He 
has therefore introduced no exercises, being justly 


tion increases, the necessity for the strictest separa- 
tion of grammar proper from the practical method 
will be fully recognised. 


THE privileged few who were intrusted with 
passes from the Commissioners of Police, report 
very favourably of their experience at the West end 
on the day of the entry of the Princess of Wales, 
and condemn as strongly the arrangements in the 
City. Pedestrians possessed of one of Sir Richard 
Mayne’s potent passes could walk uninterruptedly 
from Temple Bar to Hyde Park Corner within an 


admirably kept line, and the contrast between the | 


turbulent condition of Fleet Street and the care- 
fully kept roadway in the Strand, was sufficiently 


striking to a looker-on stationed at the former | 


place. Wherever Sir Richard Mayne’s jurisdiction 
extended was perfect order: wherever civic ma- 
nagement came into play was anarchy and confusion. 
The trained horses of the Life-guardsmen stationed 
in couples at the West end did much towards pre- 
serving the line; and it is said that a deeply-ropted 
but foolish dislike to employing armed men in the 
City alone prevented similar assistance being given 
east of Temple-bar. 


Tue picture of the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales will be commenced forthwith by Mr. W. P. 


call her “countess” would seem cruel almost, 
though the title is hers by birth as well as mar- 
riage—is said to be in the greatest poverty, ap- 
proaching complete destitution. 

M. Saissrt has been appdinted to the place left 
vacant in the Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques (section of moral philosophy) by the 
death of M. Damiron. The competitors for the 
nomination were M. Saisset, M. Bouillet, M. 
Charles Lévéque, and Messrs. Cournot, Foucher 
de Careil, and Albert Lemoine. 


M. Husson has been appointed to the place left 
vacant in the same Académie (section of Politics, 


| Administration, and Financesy by the death of 


| Baron Baude. 


The competitors for the latter 
nomination were, besides M. Husson, Messrs, 
Richelot, Duchatelier and Mortimer-Ternaux. M. 
Jules Simon has been elected to the place left 
vacant by the death of M. Dunoyer, and another 


_ vacancy has occurred through the death of M. 


| Félix Barthe. 


M. Barthe was the editor of a 
“ Discours et Opinions de Mirabeau, précédés d'une 


| Notice Historique” (1820) ; and author of various 


Frith, R.A. ; the point of view selected by the artist | 
lawyer, and for his determined hostility to the 
Bourbon Government, the events of 1830 brought 


being the moment when the Princess was given 
away by her father. 

THE gencral effect of gratuitous admissions to 
the theatres on Tuesday was to crowd the pit, 


galleries, dress-circle, and upper boxes with the | 


sort of audience seen at the Victoria or the Bower 
Saloon on “ Boxing-nights,” and to cause the stalls 
and private boxes to be only partially filled. 

A NEw invention of a safety-paper to prevent 
forgery or alteration ef shares, bank-notes, cheques, 
bills, or any paper demanding security, is men- 
tioned, in Macniven and Cameron's Paper-trade 
Review for March. Jt consists of a single sheet 


formed of several layers of pulp, superposed, of | . ; : 
be shortly published by M. Michel Lévy. 


different nature and colours, according to require- 
ments. 
documents is very excellent. 
of the paper requires only to be coloured of a 
delible or destructible colour; the chemical acid 


The check it gives to alterations of | _ Ves ; : 
The middle layer | publication of this work, but these have, it would 


destroy this colour, and this cannot again be | 


restored while the paper surface remains white. 


At the preliminary meeting of the new literary 


and artistic club, held last Monday, at Willis’s | : : 
are either ready or nearly ready for delivery. 


Rooms (Mr. Thomas Hughes in the chair), it was 


, iced no ‘ ‘ | agreed to intrust the housekeeping details of the 
convinced that, asthe insight into philological educa- | 


Chambers’s Household Edition of the Works of | 


William Shakespeare. Edited by Robert Carruthers 


and William Chambers. 


Hlalswelle. Parts XXV.and XXVI. (London and 


Illustrated by Keeley | 


Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers.)—Tals edition is | 


intended for being read aloud in the family circle ; 
and is to be completed in ten volumes, of which 
these parts (containing King Lear, Acts ii.—v.; 
Troilus and Cressida; and Macbeth, to Scene iii., 
Act ii.) complete the eighth. The introduction to 
each play, and the explanatory notes are useful as 
throwing light upon the archaisms and occasional 
obscurities of the text. We cannot say much for the 
illustrations ; that of the witches in Macbeth is par- 
ticularly feeble. 

The Lord’s Supper Explained according to the 


New Testament : being a Manual for Communicants | 
Robert | 


and Non-communicants. By the Rev. 
Stewart, of St. Mark’s, Glasgow. (London: Nisbet & 


club to a competent contractor, who is to work 
under the supervision of the committee, care being 
taken that the pecuniary responsibility of members 
ends with the payment of their annual subscription 
and entrance fee. Several names were added to 
the list of provisional committee-men, and there is 
every prospect of the club starting into life forth- 
with. Its title is not yet finally settled, and the 
Lansdowne, the Portico, the Stanhope, the Camden, 
and the Pen and Pencil are amongst the sugges- 
tions offered. ' 

Lamp Cuimneys formed of mica, instead of 
glass, are said to be coming into general use on the 
Continent. Their non-liability to breakage, either 
from sudden changes of temperature or ordinary 
accident, gives them considerable advantages over 
those of glass. One was exhibited at the meeting 
of the Society of Arts, on Wednesday last. 


A SINGULAR character, whose career furnishes a 


_ strange chapter to the history of unhappy authors, 


- Co)—Tutis is a temperately-written little book, but | 


its conclusions are not so moderate as the writing. 
The author removes from the ordinance so much of 


ult., at Bregenz, on the Lake of Constance. 


what he considers superstition that he leaves very | 


little substructure. 
round it some of the greatest controversies of 
Christendom, and it is impossible to suppose that so 
much can have hung on what this author appears to 
consider merely a wise and salutary observance. 

First Steps in Chess. (London: H. Blake.)— 
THis little book gives precisely what it professes to 
do, plain instructions how to set about and acquire a 
knowledge of a geme which may claim to be con- 
sidered as one of the sciences. When these “ First 
Steps” ure understood, what higher progress shall 
be made will entirely depend on the industry and 
intelligence of the student. As far as it goes, the 
lessons contained in this little handy-book are as 
good as can be given. 


MISCELLANEA. 
a 
\ R. Tennyson’s “ Welcome,” which appeared 
AVE in the columns of the Times, has been printed 
separately by Messrs. Moxon. We trust that the 
Sea-king’s daughter from over the sea 

will recognise in it a gem as matchless as the 
costliest that has been bestowed upon her by 
English loyalty, 


The Lord’s Supper has centred | 


of being connected with the Carbonari. 


Count Fenner von Fenneberg, died on the 16th 
The 
Count was a younger son of the Austrian field- 
marshal Von Fenneberg, and in early life was sent 
to the military academy of Vienna, in which he 
soon came to be one of the most promising pupils. 


political pamphlets. Being distinguished as a 


him into power. Ile was appointed successively 
during the reign of Louis Philippe, Minister of 
Public Instruction, Keeper of the Seals, and First 
President of the Court of Accounts. In 1834 he 
was called to the Chamber of Peers, and in 1852 
was made a senator. Me was elected to the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques 
(section of Politics, Administration and Finances) 
in 1855. 

Tue first volume of the Duke d’ Aumalk’s 
“ Histoire des Princes de la Maison de Condé pen- 
dant le XV Ie. et le XVIle. Sidcles,” will, it is said, 
There 


have been certain difficulties connected with the 


seem, from a paragraph inserted in the last num- 
ber of “La Correspondance Liitéraire,” been 
finally removed. 

Tue report of the Secretary of the Académie des 
Juseriptions et Belles Letires (M. Guigniaut) has 
just been issued, giving a list of the volumes 
published under the auspices of this Society, which 
The 
list includes “J/istoriens des Gaules et de la 
France” (tome XXIL, edited by Messrs. N. de 
Wailly and L. Delisle) ;-“‘Jlistoriens Occidentaux 
des Croisades” (tome ILI., by Messrs. H. Wallon 
and A. Régnier); “ Historiens Orientauxr des 
Croisades”’ (tome I., by Messrs. Reinaud and 
Defrémery); “ Historiens Arméniens des Croisades” 
(tome I., by M. Dulaurier); “Historiens Grees 
des Croivades’’ (by Messrs. Miller, Alexandre, 
and Hase); “Tab/es des Chartes et Diplémes Im- 
primés concernant 0 Histoire de la France” (tome 
VIL, by M. Laboulaye); “ Crartes et Diplimes 
non-Imprimés”’ (by M. Delisle); “Histoire Litté- 
raire de la France” (tome XXIV., by Messrs, 
V. Leclere and Renan); “Nofices et Extraits des 
Manuscrits Conservés a la Bibliotheque Impériale” 
(tomes XVIIT.—XXI., by Messrs. Egger, Bru- 
net de Presle, and de Slane); “Mémoires de [ Aca- 


| démie” (tome XXTV.). 


work has just been published by H. 


a 


He was nominated lieutenant at the age of twenty, | 


but got his discharge soon after, under suspicion 
This 
made him turn author, and, having married a 
Countess Ferrari, he went to Greece. The revo- 
lution of 1848 brought him back to Germany, and 
having held for some time an important command 


of Baden and the Palatinate, he fled to America, 
and once more took to authorship. He, however, 
did not succeed in gaining a living with his pen, 
and was glad to accept a place as station-master 
on a railway, at a salary of 1,200 dollars. 


ill, he returned to Germany ; first to Hamburg, 


a 


and subsequently, by permission of the Austrian 
Government, to Bregenz, in the Tyrol. Here he 
lived for the last two or three years, busy again 
with his pen, but gaining his bread chiefly as a 
wandering village-schoolmaster. Yet he had not 
always even bread enough to eat, and was glad to 
accept a kreuzer from people on the road. Death 
at last ended his miseries, on the 16th ult., at the 
early age of forty-five. His surviving wife—to 
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Tne first volume of an important historical 
Plon, 
Paris, under the title, “ Le Trésor des Chartes ; 
Recueil complet des documents renfermés autre- 
fois dans les Layettes du Trésor conservés aujour- 
@hui aux Archives de I’Empire. Publication 
officielle faite par Ordre de l'Empereur, par A. 
Teulet.’ The whole collection of documents is 
divided into two parts, the “ Layettes” and the 
“ Registers.” The first numbers about 17,000 


' separate pieces, embracing the period from the 
| commencement of the tenth to the middle of the 


fifteenth century. The volume just published con- 


| tains 1595 documents, from the year 955 to the 


* 


year 1223. Count Léon de Laborde, director- 


? | general of the Imperial archives, personally super- 
at Vienna, and among the insurrectionary troops 


/ commenced forthwith. 


Falling four folio volumes of about one thousand pages 


intends the execution of the work. 


THE publication of M. Carnaudet’s new edition 
of the Bollandist “ Acta Sanctorum” is to be 
It is to consist of fifty- 


each, containing all the engravings of the original 
edition, and printed in double columns. Eight 
volumes are to be issued yearly, for which sub- 
scribers whose names are sent in before the 31st 
instant will be charged at the rate of twenty-five 
francs per volume. After this date the subscrip- 
tion price is to be raised to thirty francs. 


A crecutar has been issued, bearing the signa- 


tures of M. Boussingault, President, and M. Meyer, 
Secretary, stating the terms of subscription, &c, 
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to the Société Franklin, The establishment of this | 
society was authorised by the Minister of the In- | 
terior, by a decree dated 10th September, 1862, | 
and its constitution is somewhat similar to that | 
of the London Library Company. The price of 
subscription varies from five to twenty centimes 

volume per week, according to the importance 
of the work taken out. Two classes of books are 
supplied by the Société Franklin ; namely, Livres 
de circulation and Livres de fonds. ‘The first de- 
partment consists of travels, memoirs, standard 
novels, and other new productions of general in- 
terest; and the latter comprises selections from 
classical writers, eyclopedias, dictionaries, illus- 
trated and scientific publications. 

Ar the recent sale in Paris of the library ofa 
nobleman who had directed his attention par- 
ticularly to the burlesque school of literature, the 
following works fetched the prices annexed :— 
Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera, London, Johan. 
Pine, 1733, 2 vols. 8vo. (136f.); Ovid. Nason. 
Opera, Amstelod. 1727, 4 vols. 4to, large paper 
(from the McCarthy and Labédoyére libraries), 
(290f) ; La Métamorphose d’Ovide figurée, Lyon, 
Jean de Tournes, 1564, small 8vo. (bound by 
Capé), (171f.); La Grand Nef dez folz du 
monde, Lyon, 1529, 4to., black letter, very rare, 

205f.). Pourtraitz divers, Lyon, Jean de Tournes, 
1557, Svo. woodcuts (200f.) Jeux de cartes, Paris, 
Crapelet, 1844, folio, large paper (250f.) La 
chasse aux filles, &. Autun, Laymére, very 
searce (from Nodier’s library), (148f.) Capricciosi 
Ragionamenti di Aretino, Elzevir, 1660 (bound 
by Bauzonnet-Trantz, (185f.) De la beauté, 
discours divers, Lyon, Honorat, 8vo. 1587, very 
rave (850f.) Les Essais de Michel de Montaigne. 
Amsterdam, 1659, 3 vols. 12mo. (from Prince 
d’Essling’s library), (320f.) P. Virgilii Maronis 
Opera, Elzevir, 1636, 12mo. (205f.); P. Virgilii 
Maronis Opera, Lips. Fritzch, 1800, 6 vols. 
8vo. (on vellum paper, (from Labédoyére’s library) 
(610f.); Les Fanfares et Courvées abadesques, 
&e., Chambéry, 1613, 8vo., extremely rare (650f.) 
Euvres Satrique (sic) de P. Corneille Blessebois, 
Leyde, 1676, 3 vols. 12mo (680f.); Les Om- 
onimes, Satire, &c., par Ant. du Verdier, Lyon, 
1572, 2 sheets 4to (102f.) ; Les Amours d’Olivier 
de Magny, Paris, 1553 (365f). 

Tue sale of the library of the late M. De 
Manne, one of the Administrators of the Paris Im- 
perial Library, commenced on the 9th, and will 
continue until the 24th instant. This collection 
is rich in works on numismatics, literature, anti- 
quities and Oriental History, and includes some 
MSS. and autograph letters from the collection of 
D’Anville, first geographer to Louis XVI. Cata- 
logues of this library are published by the Paris 
bookseller, M. Frangois. 





—@— 
I.—AMOUR ET PSYCHE. 
© Paris, J. Herzen. 


HE delightful story of Cupid and Psyche has 
been illustrated with great taste by a young 
German painter, Lorenz Frolich. The letterpress 
is in the French tongue, and the tale charmingly 
told. The work consists of twenty vignette 
plates, etched on copper and finished by dry 
pointing. The story suggests much to the fancy 
of an accomplished artist. There is, besides, a 
deep truth veiled beneath the mythical form,—a 
Christian heart, so to speak, in its Pagan body. 
An artist of the highest power would grasp the 
underlying truth ; and in less elaborate but more 
imaginative truth, suggest .to us that infinitely 
wonderful creation, a human soul, in its trust and 
its mistrust, in its abandonment, its trials, tempta- 
tions and terrors, in its final salvation by the 
Love that has never really deserted it, though 
suffering it to be purified through tribulation, and 
through the gates of death to pass to immortality. 
The illustrations befure us are not suggestive of 
the hidden truth; but they are very pure and 
sweetly conceived fancies. The designs are enclosed 
in an ornamented framework, which is frequently 
an admirable combination of lines—cinque cento in 
character, hep ing and being helped by the drawings 
it surrounds. They divide the page with the 
printed story, which is etched on the same plate, 
and of course with reference to the illustrations, 
so that the eye is not disturbed, as is so often the 
case in our illustrated books, by a want of har- 
mony, arising generally from the employment of 
type that dominates the page. Turning to plate 6, 
we feel at once the pleasure derivable from the 
sense of a well-balanced . Itis divided so 
as to give one-third to the design, and the re- 





mainder to the description which it illustrates. 
The strength of the design just overcomes the 


| space given to the conduct of the story. The 


ornamental boundary is beautifully struck, and 
the illustrations framed by it are among the best 
of the series. In plate 8, where the two sisters are 
represented urging Psyche to the mistrust whence 
all her future troubles dated, we have the most com- 

lete, as well as the most suggestive, of the twenty 
illustrations. The envy of the speaking sister, and 
the painful, hesitating yielding of Psyche are very 
touchingly expressed. The fancy which has broken 
loose in some of the plates is here kept within 
bounds, much to the advantage of the impression 
sought to be conveyed. Plate 9 exhibits to us the 
result of her sisters’ evil influence upon poor 
Psyche, who seeks to behold the hidden god, and 
the onsequent catastrophe. The figure of Psyche 
with the lamp, trembling with wonder, as she 
gazes on the sleeping form for the one brief 
moment, is very tender and pure in feeling ; and 
the agony in the figure above, where she is repre- 
sented listening to the reproaches of the departing 
god, is very well given. Another beautiful figure 
is that in plate 13, representing Psyche kneeling 
before Venus, who pitilessly mocks her, and im- 
poses the terrible trials under which she must have 
succumbed, but for the support of the love which 
she had mistrusted. Her visit to Hades is re- 
presented in plate 16, in six designs. In the last 
of these she receives the box from Proserpine ; and 
in plate 18 we have a beautiful drawing of the 
lifeless Psyche in the arms of her love, who restores 
her by the touch of an arrow. 

These illustrations are among the best that have 
been published. Like most works of fancy, they 
occasionally are open to the charge of too much 
detail. As in Retzsch, we have to complain of 
not being allowed to think at all for ourselves. 
Every little detail is insisted on, and the great 
quality of mystery is absent; but the taste which 
designed and executed them is very pure, and 
we gladly credit it with the thanks which the 
sight of the work has called forth, and which are 
eminently the artist’s due. 


IIl.—STAINED GLASS. 
Designs of Messrs. E. B. Jones and HALLIDAY. 


N the wide-spread desire to recall the departed 
spirit of Gothic architecture, the art of stain- 
ing, or painting on glass, has naturally received 
great attention, and doubtless, in many cases, 
earnest study. Nevertheless, all the efforts to 
retrieve “the powers that designed and arranged 
the glowing hues of the mediwval window, and 
to restore the manufacture that gave them shape 
and substance, have hitherto resulted in cold and 
lifeless imitation. 

The failure is palpable to common observers, 
as well as to students. The main cause of it lies 
in the low qualification of the designers, who 
have been considered competent to achieve one of 
the most difficult and subtle arrangements known 
to art—a stained glass window. Besides this, how- 
ever, the art of colouring glass is, to a great extent, 
a lost art. Certain hues in the old glass remain 
unequalled by our modern manufacture, which is 
dead and flat as compared with the palpitating 
colours of the medisval windows. In the at- 
tempted revival of Gothie architecture, we have 
been bound by its forms, but have failed to apply 
its principles to modern necessities; forgetting 
that, in the application of them to the’wants of the 
time, the noble architecture of the middle ages was 
evolved like a living thought. The stained glass of 
the best time is as much impressed with the 
thought of the age, as is the building of which it 
formed a portion. It was also then universally 
understood. We have come now to have win- 
dows painted like pictures at Munich, and like 
mathematical patterns in kaleidoscope colours 
in England; both untrue to the spirit which 
rightly felt that the window should be a mo- 
dified light, wherein an idea might’ be _pre- 
sented to the spectator, almost as indefinite as 
those we receive from solemn music, bringing 
peace to the soul, in the contemplation of a grand 
chord of colour. In England we are fortunately 
not seriously bitten with the German style of 
glass painting; neither are we bigoted to kaleido- 
scope patterns. We have not given up the belief in 
a window, and we do not wish to see it turned 
into a bad picture or an ugly diagram. There 
have been some fair modern successes, amid so much 
that is bad. Such architects as Butterfield, Wood- 
ward, and Street have striven for the manifesta- 
tion of a right spirit in all parts of this work ; 
and within the last two or three years we have had 
better designs for stained glass than we have had 
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during the previous two centuries. But, unfor- 
tunately, the design, though the most important 
part of the work, is still but as the composer's 
notes till struck into life by the orchestra. 
Unless it can be produced as a window, or if it 
can only be partially produced, it is either useless, 
or the design itself becomes dislocated and out 
of harmony. It is hardly fair, perhaps, to lay the 
whole blame of work that is not even so ‘good as 
it might be, on the shoulders of the manufacturers. 
The mediseval window was produced at a cost that 
would astonish most of us. Five hundred pounds 
is now expected to cover the expense of designing 
and executing a large church window. It must 
be done for such a price or not at all. The artist 
who designs, a great number of workmen who 
execute it, and the master who employs them, 
must be paid out of it; and it is done at a pinch 
to everybody concerned. The consequences are 
serious. In the first place, a real artist is seldom 
or ever employed to design the work ; and, in the 
second place, the glass itself is poor, thin, and flat. 
In the old window the glass is as thick as bottle 
glass, and vitrified into waves by heat, so that 
each separate bit of colour is not a flat uniform 
tint, but is varied in the very process of its manu- 
facture, like the colour done by work of hand; 
and herein consists its excellence as colour. Ina 
modern church window the poverty of the glass 
reveals the houses opposite, or the tree that may be 
waving outside. 

One of the finest modern designs is that by 
Mr. E. B. Jones,for the windows of Christ 
Church, Oxford—the history from her birth till her 
death of St. Frideswide. Those who have seen 
this design and the window copied from it, will 
be able to apprehend the present difficulty of 
executing it. The chord of colours struck by the 
artist, if perfect, suffers by the minutest change. 
Hence it becomes of the highest importance he 
should ‘know exactly what can, and what cannot, 
be done under the present conditions of the manu- 
facture. Mr. Jones probably attempted too much 
in his fine design, looking to the old rather than to 
the new manufacture. He has since made a design 
for the East window of Lyndhurst Church, now in 
the hands of an eminent firm; and we look with 
very great interest to its production and display, 
understanding that the quality of the glass will be 
very superior, and every pains taken to preserve 
the fine colour which is the glory of all this 
artist’s work. 

Another admirable design just completed is by 
Mr. M. I. Halliday, for a memorial window to be 
set up in the church of All Souls, Bright Waltham. 
The subject is that of Christ blessing little chil- 
dren. The window is divided into three compart- 
ments; the centre one is occupied by Our Lord; 
the sides by mothers bringing their children, that 
He might bless them. In the trefoils of the arch 
are “their angels which behold the face of my 
Father which is in Heaven.” The chord of co- 
lour is composed of blue, purple, and scarlet ; and 
the subject is rightly dominated by the colour, not 
the colour by the subject. There are wonderful 
qualities of colour, as well as harmonious arrange- 
ment; and could these be reproduced in the 
glass window, we should have made a step towards 
a right restoration of this splendid art. 

But both Mr. Jones and Mr. Halliday are in 
advance of the present capabilities of the manufac- 
ture; and although both artists are eminently 
qualified by their mediseval sympathies and inborn 
colour-instinct for the work of which we have 
been speaking, the result of it depends upon the 
ability of the manufacturer to reproduce their de- 
signs in all their spirit and life. 


MUSIC. 

——— Ge 
MENDELSSOHN’S “ ELIJAH.” 
Sab onth one years of undiminished popularity 
h have brought the “ Elijah” of Mendelssohn 
safely past the critical period of its first youth. 
That a work of art like this should have given 
pleasure to some hundreds of thousands of people 
would be of itself no guarantee of permanent fame. 
Fashion, and fancy, and personal influences in a 
hundred forms, might easily give a temporary 
vogue to an oratorio, as to any other piece of art- 
work. But when the passing excitement caused 
by the visible presence among us of a living 
genius is over, when people have ceased to 
mourn his early death, and look back upon 
the event merely as one of the dry facts of 
the irreversible past, the products of his life-labour 
must stand, if they stand at all, upon their own 
intrinsic merit. The music of Mendelssohn has 
now reached this stage, and as yet there are no 
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signs that time will lower the place it has taken in | 


the estimation of men. It has stood the reaction 
which comes soinevitably afterevery new enthusiasm. 
The connoiseurship-critical, which cannot bear to 
seem to endorse the verdict of the multitude, has 
been busy with its usual task of proving the popular 
instinct to be a mistake. The extravagance of devo- 
tees has been duly laughed at, and quoted as a proof 
of the degeneracy of nineteenth century taste; but 
the result of it all is, that, in the sober judgment of 
most reasonable lovers of music, tle sum total 
of the work of Felix Mendelssohn is looked upon 
with a respect only second to the homage which 
is paid by a common consent to the Masters whose 
names will be as immortal as the art itself. 

Most of the cavils at Mendelssohn sum them- 
selyes up in the statement that he is not a 
Beethoven, nor a Mozart, nor a Handel. With far 
larger means at his disposal than Handel, he has 
produced far smaller results. But this only proves 
Handel the greater, not him the smaller, man. 
Mont Blane is not Dhawalaghiri, but it is surely 
not quite a molehill ; and as it does not pretend to 
be thirty thousand feet high, there is no impos- 
ture in its stopping at fifteen. 

All discussions about the comparative worth of 
this or that sort of music, or of the works of this 
or that musician, can but result in little more than 
a return to the old criterion— Which, or who, 
gives us the most pleasure of the best kind?” <A 
circular sort of logic this in appearance, but in 
effect practical enough. ‘ There is a higher and 
a lower ”’—which is about the beginming and end 
of all we know in morals—applies equally well to 
art. 
pleasure is of a purer, and when of a baser sort. No 
subtle esthetic is wanted to make us feel that our en- 


joyment of Fidelio is a better kindof enjoymenttlan | 
our enjoyment of Fra Diavolo. It is inthis point that | 
the progress of Art touches most closely the general | 


progress of the world, and it is an appeal to this 
criterion that justifies us in holding the name of 
Mendelssohn in grateful recollection. To leave 
behind one an addition, however small, to the 
stock of the world’s better pleasures is to be in that 
degree a public benefactor. A work of art, strong 
and great enough to live and bearfruit whereon com- 
ing generations may be nourished, is one of the 


most precious legacies that a man can leave behind | 
A particular period of three weeks, about a | 
hundred and twenty years ago, has turned out to | 
| brilliant. 


him. 


have beenof more importance to the world than 
many a longer period more celebrated in history, 


The work of a certain little fat man during those | 


blessed twenty-one days placed the world in posses- 
sion of the ‘‘ Messiah ;” and some strange revolu- 
tions will have to happen before mankind ceases to 
take pleasure in that. So, in alesser degree, Men- 
delssohn’s contribution to the inheritance of all the 
ages must be reckoned precious. ‘‘ Elijah,’ “ St. 
Paul,” the “Hymn of Praise,” 
a library of smaller things—what a noble result 
for a poor little half-lifetime | Tennyson describes 
his official laurels as coming to him “ greener from 
the brows” 


**Of him who uttered nothing base.”’ 


A negative sort of praise, one might think, for one 
poet to give another, but when one thinks of all 
it means, what a noble epitaph! And as of 
Wordsworth, so of Mendelssohn it might be said 
that he “uttered nothing base.” The most constant 
characteristic of his music, the most pervading 
impression it leaves upon the mind, is that of a 
noble purity. It may be said to wear always an 
aspect of perfect stainlessness, announcing itself 
as the outcome of a mind having no affinity with 
anything mean or gross or tainted. This would 
surely be the testimony of the works, did we know 
nothing of the man. What we have learnt of him 
completes the conception. From those letters of 
his lately given to the world, a most delightful 
piece of innocent and unconscious self-portraiture, 
one gathers the notion of a beautiful young soul, 
taking its first plunge into a world only too distorted 
and corrupt for such a candid nature to mix with. 
His works show a corresponding deficiency in his 
dramatic faculty. Whenever he has to deal with 
such things as anger and wrong, wickedness and 
tumult, he comparatively fails. He can be majestic 
and pompous, but scarcely impetuous and fiery. 
When he tries to be this he is weak; when he 
returns to solemnity and devotion he is strong 
again. Tate, for example, in the “‘ Elijah” the 
chorus, “ The fire descends from heaven.” The 
opening of this is decidedly weak; it sounds 
fussy and confused; but the hushed awe of the 
next phrase, *‘ Before him on your faces fall,” is 


grand. 


pearian universality rather rejoices in his heathen 
characters, making them more interesting than 


No man is really at a loss to know when his | 
_ and the earthquake are suggested by a rapid pas- 


to say nothing of | 


| faultless. 


_ for one of the greatest singers of our century. 





How different from Handel, whose Shakes- | 





their godly opponents! 


But a few words must be said of the perform- 
ance of the oratorio by the National Choral Society, 
on Wednesday last, which has suggested these 
remarks. Mr. Martin’s choir, by the manner in 
which they sing “ Elijah,” prove their strength in 


In the best pafts of | 


‘* Elijah” angels are the speakers. 
1 ans Ts. | at some other time. 


the only point which their performance of the | 


‘* Messiah” and “ Judas” could have left doubtful. 
These oratorios are so familiar to the mass of 


English part-singers, that the dash and precision | 


shown in singing them might be set down to the 
account of habit and memory. But “ Elijah” ne- 
cessarily demands good “ reading,” and this quali- 
fication the choir most certainly displays. As only 
their second public performance of the work, last 
Wednesday's concert testified to a degree of ac- 
quirement in this respect, which is really very credit- 
able to the choir. The fatigue undergone by 
Mendelssohn, in 1847, in drilling the unimpreasible 
masses of the then Sacred Harmonic Society's 
choir, contributed, in no small degree, to the pro- 
stration which killed him afew months afterwards. 
Little would he now be able to recognise the old 
society (quantum mutata, happily,) and as little 
would he be prepared to find another large body 
of amateurs achieving, almost at a single leap, a 
degree of suecess which, in the then backward state 


Mr. Martin's choir is not, of course, 
They have yet to become so familiar 
with the piece as to be quite at their ease. 
Also they made one decided slip in the course of 


practice. 


| the evening, but this was in the great chorus, 


“ Behold God the Lord passed by,” where the fire 


sage of extreme difficulty. Mendelssohn had 
certainly not the precious gift of making his voice 
parts vocal. Here is a chorus—about the most 
splendidly descriptive in the whole work—which 
may be pronounced nearly unsingable. Every 
choir invariably stumbles in it, and scrambles 
through, if at all, only by the help of a friendly 
chord from the organ or orchestra. With this 
exception the performance was excellent, and 
very spirited. Some of the soft choral pas- 
sages, such as those in “He watches over 
Israel,” “He that shall endure,” and many 
other places, were sung with remarkable refine- 
ment. Throughout, the articulation is capital: 
the soprani, as usual, were singularly clear and 
Miss Lancia, who took the leading 
soprano part, has improved very much since her 
first essay in oratorio; but she is still many 
degrees from competency. No wonder that a 
young aspirant should fail to master a part written 
She 
has gifts not to be despised, and assiduous cultiva- 
tion would probably get rid of the “ ragged edge” 
of her vocal utterance, which is at present its 
greatest defect. Miss Annie Cox filled well the 
part of second soprano, and Miss Palmer sang the 


contralto music, including the well-known scene | 


between Jezebel and the people, with great steadi- 
ness and intelligence. Mr. Winn is altogether 
overweighted in the arduous part of “ Elijah.” He 
sings correctly, but the music demands greater 
means than he possesses. Mr. Sims Reeves created 
the usual impression in his two splendid songs, 
though suffering from a hoarseness which might 
almost have justified his not singing. 

An dpropos variation in the evening's pro- 
gramme was the introduction of the “ Wedding 





| of musical cultivation, was an affair of years of | 
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night. Of this and of the “ Monday Popular,” 
which took place the same evening, we must speak 





MUSIO FOR NEXT WEEK, 


MARCH 16th to 22nd. 
MONDAY.—Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m, 
(Mr. Sims Reeves). 


TUESDAY.—Vocal Association's First Concert (“‘ Har- 
vest Home’’ Cantata, by G. B. Allen, &c.). 


WEDNESDAY.—Third Concert of Mr. Leslie’s Choir 
(Bach’s Mofet?, ‘‘I wrestle and pray ;"’ Mendelssohn's 
** Judge me, O Lord ;"’ Mozart’s “‘ Ave Verum,”’ &c.). 


FRIDAY—St?. Paul, by Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter 
Hall, 7.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m, 
Dvugine Tur Weex.—English Opera, Covent Garden, 


SCIENCE. 
_—@»— 

PPLE Crassrricarionor MAMMALIA—especially 
interesting at the present time, when, as will be 
seen from another column, it furnishes subject- 
matter for courses of lectures at the College of 
Surgeons and the London Institution, and when, 
moreover, “ Man’s place in nature’ is being dis- 
cussed on all sides—forms the topic of a paper by 
Dana, in the American Journal of Science for 
January, in which the author, after stating that 
“no study of the brain alone would suggest the 
real distinction between the groups, or prove that 
man was not codrdinal with the monkeys,” insists 
upon the value of cephalization of the body— 
that is, the subordination of its members and 
structure to head-uses, as a criterion, and one 
judged by which man stands alone among mam- 
mals. Among the other viviparous mammals the 
first group diifers from the second in the larger 
and more powerful type of structure or life- 
system. Adopting this view as presenting the 
true basis for the subdivision of the viviparous 
mammals, the two groups are significantly desig- 
nated Megusthenes and Microsthenes. The mean 
size of the life-system in the two divisions, 
judged of from their more active and power- 
ful species, being in the ratio of about four to one. 
The orders in these two groups are stated by 
Dana to possess throughout a precise parallelism, 
The Bats, or Cheiroptera, representing the Monkeys, 
or Quadrumana—(orders made to follow one 
another in Cuvier’s system on account of their 
close relations) ; the Jaseectivores the Caraivores ; 
the Rodents the Herbivores; and the Brutes, or 
Edentates, the Mutilates The semi-oviparous 
Mammals, including the Marsupials and Mono- 
tremes, are grouped together under the name of 
Ooticoids, a name suggested by the immaturity of 
the young at birth, by which they are related to 

oviparous vertebrates. 
The classification indicated is then as follows :— 


I. Archontia (ce? Dipoda)—Man, 


II. Megasthena. III, Microsthena. 
1. Quadrumana, 1, Cheiroptera. 


2. Carnivora. 2. Insectiyora,. 
3. Herbivora. 3. Rodentia. 
4. Mutilata. 4. Bruta (Edentata). 


IV. Odticoida. 
1. Marsupialia. 
2. Monotremata, 


Tue THEORY OF THE MANU¥VACTURE OF STEEL 


_has formed the subject of several interesting no- 


tices lately presented to the Paris Academy by 


March,” as a prelude in allusion to the event of | 


the preceding day, and the singing of the National 
Anthem, with a neatly worded new stanza, to the 
loyal intent of which Mr. Reeves’s singing gave 


full effect. 


Bless England's royal son, 

Bless her whom love has won 
Close to his side ! 

Deep breathes a nation’s prayer, 

God bless Victoria's heir, 

And her the young and fair, 
God bleas his bride ! 


Tue S.turnalia of the past weck have been un- 
favourable to the hearing of quiet music. 
Princess Alexandra has taken by storm the concert- 
rooms, as well as the streets of London. 
cantatas, Danish cantatas, Viking sons, Norse 
meloJies, have been figuring in the programmes. On | 
Tuesday evening there was a special wedding concert 
at St. James’s Hall. On the Thursday preceding, at | 
Mr. Leslie’s concert, Mr. Sims Reeves sang, as he 
has been doing almost daily, a Welcome Song, com- 
posed by Mr. Brinley Richards. Andat Mr. Glover's 
concert at Drury Lane to-day, a composition is to be 
produced, which, according to the bills, has no less 
a person than an ancient sea-king for its author. 
Amid all this pleasant hubbub, the old “ Philhar- 


monic” opened its season by a concert on Monday 
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A? | cular condition, characterised by a sensibly constant 





MM. Caron and Charles Sainte-Claire Deville. 
Among the principal results obtained by the 
former may be mentioned the confirmation of 
Karsten’s remarks on the treatment of tempered 
and untempered steel by acids, and the greater 
density of the latter noticed by Regnault. M. 
Deville points out the concordance of these facts 
with several obtained by himself when studying 
the physical and chemical properties of bodies 
which result from sudden cooling :—sulphur, sele- 
nium, silica and the silicates, and, according to 
the experiments of Jacquelain, Lavoisier, and 
Silliman—carbon especially, being surfusible, and 
susceptible of acquiring by tempering an amorphous 


| vitreous state ; while other bodies, such as lead, tin, 


The | 


bismuth, and probably metals generally, present, 
after a sudden or slow cooling, the same mole- 


density. The results obtained by M. Caron are 
explained hy supposing carbon and iron respect- 
ively to belong to these two categories, as his 


experiments indicate that at a high temperature 


the iron and carbon are combined: if, then, they 
are allowed to cool slowly, each crystallizes sepa- 
rately, the mass acquires a maximum of density, 
and the acid separates the soft iron from the 
graphitic matter. If, however, the mass be sud- 
y cooled, or, in other words, if it be tempered, 
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the carbon is surfused, and communicates this pro- 
perty to the whole mass, and hard steel is obtained 
of a less density than soft and completely soluble in 
acid. Steel then may be likened to glass, which 
devitrifies when heated, and to prismatic sulphur, 
which returns to the octahedral form at a tempera- 
ture of less than 100°C. ; and it is a question 
whether there be not produced in the temper- 
ing of steel the same effect as in that of sulphur, 
in which two distinct layers, the exterior one 
thin and insoluble, the interior one soft, are 
produced. In all these cases the sudden rapproche- 
ment of the molecules in the tempering, which 
M. Caron likens to the effect produced by a blow 
of a hammer, results ina greater distance between 
the molecules than in the gradual cooling; in the 
former case an abnormal quantity of heat being 
retained, which is given out when a slow cooling 
takes place ;—the quantity of heat thus given out 
in the case of sulphur, in its transformation from 
the soft and insoluble states to the octahedral 
form, being actually measurable to a certain point, 
although in the case of stecl a rigorous deduction 
is not yet possible. 

A new Mrixe Lamp was exhibited at a late 
meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh by 
Mr. A. Mclvor, of the University of that city ; 
the primary object of the invention being the safe 
illumination of coal and iron-stone mines infested 
with explosive gases, in which the destruction of 
liuman life and limb that now takes place is a dis- 
grace to modern science and mechanical skill; about 
twenty persons, on an average, perishing weekly ; 
or, to put this fact in another form, a life is laid 
down for every 75,000 tons raised. The illu- 
minating agent employed by Mr. Mclvor is 
electricity evolved from permanent magnets. 
The steam-power on the mine-bank acting 
through ordinary gearing connection on a mag- 
neto-electric machine there stationed, develops 
the fluid, and insulated conducting wires led 
down the mine shaft and along the galleries to the 
workings give off the lighting effect at their ter- 
minal points. The extremities of the wire con- 
ductors are connected with a self-acting electric 
lamp enclosed within a gas-tight case. This last- 
named part is essential to the plan, inasmuch as the 
electric light through such an enclosure may be 
given out in any atmosphere however explosive. 
The case in the model shown was a strong rect- 
angular cast-iron frame glazed on the sides with 
sep of mica, which is unaffected by the intense 

eat given out by the electric light, and does not 
crack from flexure or from water dropping on it, 
as glass would certainly do. The expansion of the 
air within the case is provided for by a very simple 
contrivance. An india-rubber pouch or gas-bag is 
suspended below the lamp to receive the expanded 
air, and this air, on the temperature within falling 
on the extinction of the light, rushes back into the 
lamp-case, and maintains the atmospheric equi- 
librium with the utmost delicacy, an arrangement 
which prevents the mica sides of the case from 
being injured by the inequality of the internal and 
external pressures. The lamp, with its apparatus, 
is mounted upon a carriage to run upon the rails of 
the mine, and by these means and concave mirrors 
an intense light may be brought to bear upon 
any required part. As pointed out by Mr. 
MclIvor, the supply of light is limited only by the 
supply of coal af water to the engine that puts 
the magnets in motion, the other elements of illu- 
mination—the carbon points —being supplied from 
time to time. Electricity thus “laid on,” as it 
were, to the mine, could be employed in blasting, — 
an operation, without its aid, pregnant with danger 
to the workmen employed. 

THe CoLourtnc Matrer or THE Rep Sea 
forms the title of an interesting paper in the 
Annals of Natural History, for the present 





month, in which several new facts concerning the | 


alga—Trichodesmium Ehrenbergii, from which 
it is produced, are stated. On the shores of the 








in both algze, chlorophyll changing from green to 
red in the spores of the confervoid alge, and some- 
times becoming green again on germination, a 
circumstance which led Cohn to state that the green 
colour is connected with “ vegetation,” or the early 
part of the existence of the individual, and the red 
with “fructification” or the termination. The speci- 
mens collected by Mr. Carter in the form of scum, 
were in an intermediate or yellow stage, and resem- 
bled little bundles just visible to the unassisted eye, 
varying in point of measurement, although on the 
average perhaps about 35 inch long by +45 broad, 
containing about twenty-five to sixty filaments, 
each of which is about 4; inch long by 34's, broad ; 
their cells, which of course are so many disks, 
being sometimes thinner, sometimes thicker, than 
the breadth of the filament, with rounded cells 
terminately at the extremities when entire, but 
square when the latter have been broken off from 
the filament. The bundles bore no evidence of 
an investing sheath, but of the filaments being 
held together by mucus secreted from them 
generally. 

A NEW SPECTROSCOPE is described in Siliiman’s 
American Journal, for January. In this instru- 
ment the prism of flint glass has a refracting angle 
of only 37°: the rays which diverge from the slit 
are rendered parallel in the usual manner, by a 
lens. ‘The rays then fall upon the first surface of 
the prism at a perpendicular incidence, and, of 
course, make an angle of 37° with the second sur- 
face. Under these circumstances the refraction 
takes place at an angle so near the limiting angle, 
that the refracted rays emerge nearly parallel to 
the second surface of the prism. The amount 
of dispersion produced in this manner is very 
great, while the loss of light, occasioned by 
reflection at the first surface in prisms of 60° 
placed in the position of least deviation is avoided. 


_ The spectrum thus produced possesses remarkable 


intensity, and the dark lines are seen in countless 
numbers and with great distinctness. 
ment in this form is sufficient for all chemical 
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ABSTRACTS OF PROCEEDINGS. 
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CoLLEGE oF SurGEONs.—The three concluding 
Hunterian Lectures on the Classification of the Ani- 
mul Kingdom were delivered on the 26th and 28th 
ult. and on the Srdinst. Professor Huxley first drew 
attention to the sharply-defined structural distine- 
tion between the Invertebrata and Vertebrata, and 
to the fact that the two fundamentally different 
plans of structure are connected by no known 
intermediate forms. He then proceeded to give a 
rapid survey of the different classes composing the 
Vertebrata. ‘The Fishes and Amphibia are distin- 
guished from all other vertebrates by the absence of - 
the embryonic structures called amnion and allan- 
tois. Fishes are chiefly distinguished from Amphibia 
by the presence of median fin-rays. Reptiles and 
Birds have an amnion and a respiratory allantois, 
and are distinguished the one from the other by the 
former having their skins covered with scales, and 
the latter with feathers. In the Mammalia the 
allantois is either deciduous or placentiferous, the 
lower jaw is differentiy composed and uniced to the 
skull from what it isin any other vertebrates, and 
there is a greater or less number of hairs on the 
integument. The Fishesand Amphibia always have 
branchial tufts at some time or other of their 
existence, but the higher vertebrates, though their 
embryos develop visceral or so-called branchial clefts, 
never possess true branchizw. Professor Huxley 
bases on this fact his primary divisions of the Ver- 
tebrata into Branchiata and Abranchiata. There 
is a great difference in structure between the Am- 
phibia and the Reptilia, and a similar though not so 
marked difference between the Aves and Mammalia. 

In the review of the classification of the Inverte- 
brata, given in the three earlier lectures, Professor 
Huxley, for the reasons then stated, treated merely 
of classes, and left for further consideration the 
arranging of classes into larger groups. The larger 
groups were now defined, and were enumerated as 
Arthropoda, Annulata, Annuloida, Odontophora, 
Lamellibranchiata, Moliuscoida,Ceelenterata aid Pro- 


| tozoa ; the first two corresponding with the Annu- 


purposes, but it is so constructed as to permit the | 
use of a second prism, Dy which the length of the | 


spectrum is of course greatly increased. Though 
the telescopes are only six inches in length, with 
a magnifying power of about 6, the spectrum 
compares very advantageously with that of a 
large apparatus with telescopes of eighteen inches’ 


| focal length and one and a half inch aperture, and 








Island of Bombay, this colour is caused by the | 


Peridinium sanguineum, in which the Chloro- 


phyll at first is green, then becomes yellow, | 


and lastly red, when the latter mixing with 
the oil globules generated pari passu in the 


cell gives rise together to greater opacity, and thus | 


reflecting more strongly makes the presence of the 


peridinia more evident, and causes the sea in | 


which they are contained rapidly and almost | 


suddenly to assume a vermilion colour, 


which the peridinium falls to the bottom. The 


Trichodesmium occurs in the Red Sea, the Gulf of 
_ three francs per kilogramme, or fifteen cents. per 


Aden, the Indian Ocean, and the Sea of Oman; 
but its cycle is not so clearly determined as that of 
the Peridinium. Montague describes these alge as 


prime rubro-sanguinea, tandem virides ; this de- 


scription is obj to by Mr. Carter, who inclines to 
the opinion that the sequence of colours is the same 





after | 





a prism of 60°. 

Tue labours of Mons. Guérin-Ménneville to 
introduce and acclimatize the Bombyx Cynth‘a, as 
a new silk-produring insect in France, are well 
known. The success which has attended his 


experiments, which have been conducted on a | 


large scale running over a scries of years, in 
various parts of France, now warrants the exten- 


sion of the cultivation in a commercial direction, | 


and the Emperor of the French has placed at 
Mons. Guérin-Ménneville’s disposal a consider- 
able tract of waste land for the purpose ot form- 
ing plantations of the Ailanthus giandulosa, on 
which the worm feeds. It remains to be scen if 
manufacturers will give sufficient encouragement 
to justify.an outlay of capital for the growth and 
production of this new material on a large scale. 
[t is understood that an agent ou Mons. Guérin- 
Ménneville’s behalf is now in this country with 
specimens of the material, both in its raw and 
manufactured state. Though called silk, and pro- 
perly so, it must not be confounded with the silk 
of the mulberry worm, or as coming into direct 
competition with, or as taking the place of it; it 
must be considered rather as a new material of a 
valuable kind, capable of making a useful and 
strong fabric, and apparently very suitable for 
mixed goods. Mons. Guérin-Ménneville’s agent 
is endeavw uring to ascertain how far there is any 
likelihood of English manufacturers taking 
up the material, if produced in sufficiently 
large quantities to justify the formation of 
establishments for its cultivation and production 
on a commercial acale. ‘The fabric is soft and 
agreeable in texture, and is of the character very 
sunilar to that known as “ Tusser” cloth, which 
is largely used in some districts in India. The 
worm is of a hardy character, easily reared, and 
breeds several times in the year. Experiments 
have been made with the worm in this country by 
Lady Dorothy Nevill, at Dangstein, which it is 
understood were very successful. Mons. Guérin- 
Ménneville states, that as far as his experience at 
present goes, the silk can be produced at about 


be much 


pound English. This price will pee 
. Speci- 


reduced as the cultivation is intend 


mens were shown at the International Exhibition, 
and a medal was given to Mons. Guérin- Ménneville, 
_In recognition of his labours. 
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losa of Cuvier, the third and two last, together with 
the class Polyzoa, with the Radiata ; and the Lamel- 
libranchiata, Odontophora, and part of the Mollus- 
coida, with the Mollusca. 

Professor Huxley’s last lecture was occupied with 
the subdivisions of the Maimmulia. The most im- 
portant step towards the right understanding of the 


| classification of the Mammalia was made by De 


Blainvilie, who divided them according 'o their ge- 
nerative organs into Ornithodelphia, Didelphia, and 
Monodelphia. This classification is adopted by 
Professor Huxley: and althoyrgh De Blainville, in 
propounding his views, based them to a certain ex- 
tent on that delicate perception of affinities acquired 
by great naturalists, and did not support his views 
by anything like a complete series of observations, 


| yet the honour of having discovered the true key to 
| the classification of the Mammalia is nevertheless 





due to him. Before entering on the details of his 
own arrangement, the lecturer described the systems 
of Mr. Waterhouse and Professor Owen, based on 
the structure of the brain. Although the groups, 
Lyencephala, Lissencephala, and Gyrencephala, pro- 
posed by Professor Owen, are, no doubt, true as far 
as regards general characters, yet it was shown by 
preparations exhibited in the theatre that animals 
referred by Owen to one of his sub-classes, where they 
are rightly grouped with forms closely allied in gene- 
ral structure, possess most distinctly the characters 
stated to be characteristic of different sub-classes. 
With these facts before him, and considering also 
the well-known fact that the brain is larger propor- 
tionately in young animals than in the adult, Pro- 
fessor Huxley concluded that brain-characters afford 
no accurate means of classification. 

The question whether, admitting the value of 
cerebral characters to be as great as stuted by Pro- 
fessor Owen, man is entitled from the structure of 
his brain to be ranked as a distinct sub-class, 
Archencephala, was then discussed. Several brains, 

repared by the Conservator of the Hunterian 
Museum, and exhibited at the lecture, showed most 
distinctly that all the three structures which Owen 
regards as peculiar to the Archencephala, viz., the 
posterior lobe of the cerebrum, the posterior born of 
the lateral ventricle, and the hippocampus minor, are 
possessed by many quadrumana, and by some in still 
greater degree than in man. Having proved that 
the stractures on which the sub-class Archencephaia 
was chiefly founded are by no means peculiar to 
man, i¢ was shown that the structural differences 
between man and the gorilla are less than between 
the gorilla and the lemur, and that consequently, if 
the gorillas and lemurs are included under one 
order, man cannot be excluded from the same order. 

Returning to the classification of the Mammalia 
proposed by De Blainville, it was stated that too 
much stress had been laid by that naturalist on the 

form of the placenta, and not enough on its struc- 
ture. The Monodelphia are primarily divided by 
Professor Huxley into those with coherent and those 
with incoherent placenta, in relation to the greater 
or less firmness of attachment of the foetus to the 
mother. The Monodelphia with coherent placentz 
are divided into those with annular and those with 
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discoid placentz ; the Carnivora are the only repre- 
sentative of the former; the Insectivora, Rodentia, 


Cheiroptera and Primates represent the latter. | 


The Placentalia, with incoherent placentz, include 
the Edentata, Sirenia, Toxodontia, Proboscidia, Pe- 
rissodactyla, Artiodactyla, and Cetacea. The Orni- 
thodelphia are represented by the Echidna and Orni- 
thorynchus, and the Didelphiaby the Marsupialia, 


PHILOLOGICAL.—AT the last meeting of this So- 
ciety a paper was read by the Rev. Derwent Cole- 
ridge “ On the elementary sounds in the English 
language,” with a view to their notation in the 
proposed “‘ National Dictionary,” now in the course 
of preparation by the Society. The discussion 
principally turned upon the vowels. These, the 
lecturer maintained, were to be noted as they are 
distinguished, by organic form, by quantity, and by 
accent. Assuming the full Italian A in ‘‘ mark” 
to be the central vowel, which gradually closes, 


through the E and 0 groups, towards the guttural | 


-and labial extremes I=EE and W=00, 
lecturer held that the ordinary English A in 
‘man ” was a little closer, as if lying towards E, 
while the broad Northern A=AW, in call, lay on 
the other side towards O. The E=EH and 
O were each asserted to have a closer and 
more open sound, corresponding nearly tothe E and 
O fermé and ouvert of the French and Italian. The 
open U in “‘ cule’ was subjected to a special inves- 
tigation, and it was further maintained that the 
I=EE is susceptible, like the other vowels of a more 
or less open enunciation, though the former is heard 
in the Enalish language only when the vowel is 
short. All these vowels, it was held, whether free 
or closed by a consonant, might be either long or 
short, with or without the accent. This was stated 
to be primary, secondary, and even in some cases 
tertiary, long words in English being generally 
characterised by an Iambic or Trochaic rhythm. 
The notation, of which a scheme was suggested, 
should, it was maintained, be at once pre- 
cise, convenient, and instructive, explained by 
scientific analysis, and fixed as far as possible 
by reference to foreign standards ; thus serving as a 
guide to foreigners and asa protection against pro- 
vincial or individual solecisms. Considerable differ- 
ence wasexpressed by several members, not only as 
to the pronunciation of particular words, but as to 
the exact sound of particular vowels. This was to 
be expected, every educated Englishman being 
ready to uphold his own practice, and trust to his 
ownear. Still, it was maintained by the lecturer to 
be Ss by a wide and careful induction, to arrive, 
at least approximately, at the true standard; and 

this, if recorded in a work of authority, would, it 

was hoped, prove to some extent regulative, with 
great advantage both to the refinement and practice 
of the spoken tonzue. 


Asiatic, March The Right Hon. Lord 
Strangford, President, in the chair. The Rey. 
Dr. E. Spooner was elected a resident, and Lieut. 
Samuel Barrett Miles and William Dickson, Esq., 
non-resident members.—A PAPER was read “ On the 
Botany and Geology of the Country between Tama- 
tave and Antananarivo, in Madagascar,” by C. 
Miller, Esq., of H.M.S. “‘ Gorgon,” communicated 
by Sir W. Stevenson, K.C.B., Governor of the 
Mauritius. 


Civit ENGINEERS, March3. C.H. Gregory, Esq., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. Messrs. A. Bryce, 
T. Fraser, E. Harris, F. C. Miers, G. Paddison, and 
G. K. Radford, as Members ; Colonel G. C. Collyer, 
R.M.E., and Messrs. G. O. Budd, J. M. Farfan, 
I. B. Fell, W. Parsey, H. Prince, S. Rendel, M.A., 
D. 8. Sutherland, and W. M. Warden, were elected 
associates.—THE Paper read was on “‘ The Peren- 
nial and Flood Waters of the Upper Thames,” by 
the Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck, M.A. The object of 
this communication was to draw attention to the 
nature of that portion of the water-shed of the 
Thames comprising the oolitic district, and contain- 
ing a computed area of 1500 square miles, situated 
between the range of chalk hills bounding the Vales 
of Aylesbury and of White Horse, and the Cotswold 
Hills bounding the Vale of Evesham and the Valley 
of the Severn. It was shown that the Thames ran 
almost entirely over a clay bed from its source, 
aout four miles west of Cirencester, to its junction 
with the Thame stream, the limit of the district 
under consideration; and that it was the mere 
carrier of waters, whether perennial or flood, brought 
in by its tributaries, a description ef which, in the 
order they joined the main river, was given. 

The geological condition of the source of the main 
stream was next noticed ; and it was stated that the 
whole natural bed of the river, from Somerford 
Keynes to Sandford, below Oxford, was an excava- 
tion in the Oxford clay, flanked to the south by the 
escarpment of the coralline oolite, which rested on a 
ridge of the clay. Asa rule, the lower levels of the 

ey, including also in many places the oolitic rock, 
outcropping to the north at a very slight angle 
beneath the Oxford clay, were covered with drift 
gravel. Wherever the floods had extended, sand, 
silt, or argillaceous loam had been deposited on this 
gravel ; and this action was still going on, governed 
by the number and character of the floods. Thus, 


9 


oe 


the bed of the river was, as a rule, gravel, and the 
banks a warp, the accumulation of ages. There 
were instances of the change of bed to the extent of 
several chains in width ; and, indeed, there appeared 
to be no limit to these deviations, but the physical 
features of the valley. These facts hadan important 


the | 
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bearing on any improvement, so much needed, in the 
drainage or condition of the Thames valley. 


GEOLOGICAL, March 4. Leonard Horner, Esq., 
Vice-President, in the chair.— Francis Drake, Esq., 
Leicester ; I] Commendatore Devincenzi, member of 
the Italian Parliament, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce, Turin ; Cav. C. Perazzi, Royal Corps of 
Mining Engineers, Turin; O. C. Marsh, a, 
inkstrasse, Berlin; and John Wat- 
son, Esq., Whitby, were elected Fellows.—A 
Paper “On the Permian Rocks of North-eastera 
Bohemia,” by Sir Roderick I. Murchison, K.C.B., 
in which the author stated that, accom- 
panied by Dr. Anton Fritsch, of Prague, he had 
made a transverse section of the rocks exposed b 
railroad cuttings between Josefstadt on th 
and Semil on the NN.W. These rocks, simply 
termed Roth-liegende by the Austrian and 
Saxon geologists, are, however, of very varied mi- 
neral characters and of very considerable dimensions. 
They consist, in ascending order, of, lst, coarse 
conglomerate and sandstone, followed by thin courses 
of schist, with fishes ( Paleonisci, &c ), and interstra- 


e SS.E, | 
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Socizty oF Arts, Wednesday, March 4th 
in the 


Peter Graham, Esq., Member of Council, 
Chair.—Tug Paper read was “On the Influence of 
Certain Social Institutions on the of the 
Fine Arts,” by Mr. G. R. Burnell. The author said 
that during a recent stay in Holland, his attention 
had been drawn toa collection of pictures belonging 
to the Club “Arti et Amicitiw,” at Amsterdam 

illustrative of the history of civilization in Holland 
in the various periods. These paintings were all of 
the *‘ Cabinet” class, of the style and manner the 
Dutch are so well able to appreciate ; but they in- 
dicated, in the minds of the managers of the Club, 
an intention which he thought we might do well to 


| copy. They displayed an evident desire on their 


tified igneous rocks (basaltic clinkstone, porphyry, | 
&c.) ; 2nd, alternations of coarse grits and sandstone, | 


with large Araucarites and other plants; and 3rd, 


| of bituminous schists, in parts containing coal, with 














some layers of limestone, copper-slate, &c., and 
many fossil fishes in bituminous flagstone passing up 
into red-and-green-spotted sandstones and marls. 


part to promote the study of the Fine Arts, as con- 
nected with the history of the country, and a mani- 
fest wish to connect the social organization of a 
club with the history of the future of the Fine Arts. 
He thought such a course of action was well worthy 
of imitation in this country. The pictures now 
selected by individuals for private collections were, 
in his opinion, often of an inferior class, and he 
thought the Art-Unions in our country had done 
much to develop the false taste which leads the 
public to prefer the enjoyment of its own indi- 
vidual fancies to the true interests of Art. He 


' thought the Clubs of London might well take 


This series of rocks, though subject to local un- | 
dulations, assumes at Liebstadtl a steady dip to the | 


S.E., or away from the Riesengebirge ; this is well 
seen on the railway between Liebstadtl on the S.E. 


and Semil on the N.W., which section was de- | 


scribed by the author in detail. The igneous rocks, 
chiefly amygdaloids and porphyries (Melaphyr), 


occur at various horizons in the series, and are sup- | e , 
| thus proposed, and the execution for them of a series 


poraneous formation with the regular aqueous sedi- | of pictures, illustrative of the history and antiquity 


ments. Alludingtothe animalremains,as enumerated | E 
removing from our school the reproach of not 


| directing its efforts to the cultivation of historical 


posed to have been for the most part of contem- 


by Geinitz, the author stated that he was disposed 
to view the group as having chiefly an estuarine 
character, the various sauroid fishes and the coarse 
conglomerates leading to that inference; at the 
same time he admits that portions of it were pro- 
bably freshwater and terrestrial accumulations, 
After pointing out the chief localities of the large 
fossil stems of the Araucarites and other plants, 
allusion was made to the opinion of Goppert and 
Geinitz, that the fauna of this group is, as a whole, 
distinct from that of the carboniferous age. He 
shows that the thickness of the whole of these rocks 
in Northern Bohemia is very considerable. As (at 
Erlbach) in the adjacent country of Saxony, the 


_ inferior half only of these deposits, or the lower 


Roth-liegende, has actually been sunk through bya 
shaft, in search of coal, toa great depth, as brought 
to his notice by Professor Keilhau. 

In referring tothe generalrelations of these rocks, 


| he suggests that, as they vary very considerably in 


different regions, they are best defined by the word 
Permian, which, according to its original definition 
by himself and his associates in Russia, simply means 
that such rocks lie between the upper coal, on which 
they rest unconformably, and the lowest portion of 
the Trias, by which they are covered. 

It was observed that, in proceeding from north to 
south (in Eastern Germany), the Zechstein thins 
out; and seeing the vast dimensions which the 
group assumes where true Zechstein is no longer 
traceable, the author suggests that some of the 
higher members of the Bohemian Roth-liegende 
may represent that limestone in time. The term 
Dyas, recently applied to the whole Permian group 
by Geinitz, is objected to, since it is based on the 
theory that the lower portion of the Permian is 
exclusively of freshwater origin, as contrasted with 
the superjacent marine Zechstein, and also because 
the geographical term Permian, involving no theory, 
had previously been widely adopted, and even used 
by Geinitz himself: 

Sir Roderick having expressed his great obligations 
to Dr. Geinitz, to whose excellent work (“ Dyas”’) 
he made many references, and to the name of which 
only he objected, concluded by presenting to the 
Society a very large collection of rock specimens of 
the LoWer Permian of Saxony. 


Lonpon Institution, March 4th and 11th.— Mr. 
BLAKe’s fourth lecture was devoted to an exposition 
of the principal classificatory characters afforded 
by the four great groups of Mammalia, known 
as the Lyencephala, Lissencephala, Gyrencephala, 
and Archencephala. He divided the Lyen- 
cephala into the orders Monotremata and Marsu- 
pialia, the latter being subordinated under the 
families Rhizophaga, Poéphaga, Carpophaga, Euto- 
mophaga, and Sarcophaga. The Lissencephala were 
divided into the orders Rodentia (Nonclaviculata 
and Claviculata), Insectivora (Talpide, Erinaceide, 
and Soricide), Cheiroptera (Frugivora and In- 
sectivora), and Bruta. ( Bradypodide, Dasypodide, 
and Edentula). The fifth lecture was devoted to 
the group of Mammalia, Gyrencephala, and its 
primary division into Mutilata, Ungulata, and 
Unguiculata, Examples were given of the principal 
forms of the orders Cetacea, Sirenia, Toxodontia, 
Proboscidia, Perissodactyla, and Artiodactyla, 
Amongst the latter, the lecturer entered at great 
length into the probable origin of our domestic 
cattle, and gave his reasons for differing from the 
conclusions of Professor Owen and the majority of 
British naturalists on that subject, 
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a lesson from that at Amsterdam, and by decor- 
ating their rooms with pictures of a really high 


class, they might afford valuable patro and 
encouragement to artists. England had only ve 
lately exerted her claim to a distinguished ran 


in the art-world of Europe, and even now her 
ainters cannot claim merit on the score of their 
istorical pictures. The system of clubs, which was 
so marked a tendency of our age, seemed to be the 
one which would especially lend itself to the object 


of our race, would be one of the first meth of 


painting. Moreover, the corporate bodies of the 
metropolis might do more than they do to encourage 
art, and might from time to time give an order for 
some picture illustrative of the history and the 
achievements of the bodies they represent, which 
would be connected with some of the scenes of our 
national history. After touching slightly on the 
influence of the Church and of the Government in 
promoting fine art, the author pointed out what he 
conceived to be the errors of the Royal Academy in 
carrying out the objects for which it was instituted. 
In conclusion, he referred to the great benefits which 
the Society of Arts had conferred upon art in former 
years, and though he did not complain that the 
encouragement of commerce and manufactures had 
of late more particularly occupied its attention, he 
nevertheless thought that it might do more for the 
improvement of taste, and for the production of a 
higher standard in painting and sculpture. 

March llth, Sir Thomas Phillips, F.G.S., Chair- 
man of Council, in the Chair.—A Paper was read 
** On an International Transit Route through Nica- 
ragua,”” by Commander Bedford Pim, R.N., point- 
ing out the importance of the subject, as bearing 
upon the political and commercial position of this 
country. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Marcm 16th. 
Asiatic, at 3.—5, New Burlington-street, 
MEDICAL, at 8.30,—32a, George-street, Hanover-square, 


Unrrep Service Iystirvtion, at 8.30.—Whitehall-yard, 
** Lighthouses :’’ Mr, A. ¥- Findlay. 


TUESDAY, Marcu 17th. 


CoturGcre or SurGsrons, at 4.— Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
** Development of the Vertebrate Skeleton ;:’’ Professor 
Huxley. 


Royat Iwstrrvtioy, at 3.—Albemarle-street, 
Mechanics :’’ Professor Marshall. 

Civit Enerverrs, at 8.—25, Great George-street, West- 
minster. Discussion on ‘‘ The Perennial and Flood 
Waters of the Upper Thames ;”’ and, if time permits, 
** Description of the Lyd and the Buckkorn Weston 
Railway Tunnels :’’ by Mr, J. G. Fraser. 

Sratisticar, at §8.—12, St. eee dee rt ** The recent 
Financial and Taxation Statistics of the United States :’’ 
Mr, J. Walford. 

Eranovoeicat, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar- 
square. ‘* Ethnological Notes on Formosa:’’ Mr. R. 
Swinhoe, ‘‘ The Commixture of Races—W estern Asia :’’ 
Mr. J. Crawfurd. 


PATHOLOGICAL, at 8,—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 


WEDNESDAY, Marca 18th, 


METEOROLOGICAL, at 7.—25, Great George Street, West- 
minster, 

Socrery or Arts, at 8.—John-street, Adelphi. ‘‘On the 
Suppression and Extinction of Fires :’’ Mr. C. B. King. 


GroLoctcat, at 8.—Somerset House. ‘On the Cor- 
relation of the several Divisions of the Inferior Oolite 
in the Middle and South of England :”’ by Harvey B. 
Holl, M.D., F.G.S. “On recent Changes in_ the 
Delta of the Ganges :’’ by James Fergusson, Esq., 
communicated by the President. 


Lowpoy Iystrtvutioy, at 7.—Finsbury-circus. 4 Zoology 
of Warm-blooded Vertebrata:” Mr. C. C. Blake, 
F.A.8.L. 


** Animal 
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THURSDAY, Marca 19th. 
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General 


oF at 4 — Lincoln's: Inn-fields. 

Cusgzen om enonony af 4 Lins’, Professor 

Rovat lwserrvriow, at 3.—Albemarle-street. ‘‘ Chemical 
Affinity :’”’ Dr. Frankland. 


Nomismatre, at 7.—13, Gate-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
Royat, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 

Anriquarres, at 8.30.—Somerset House. 

Lurweay, at 9.—Burlington House. 

Cuermicat, at 8.—Burlington House. 


FRIDAY, Marcw 20th. 

Royat Insrrrvrroy, at §8:—Albemarle-street. ‘On the 
Nature of the Forces producing the Greater Magnetic 
Disturbances :’’ Mr. Balfour Stewart, F.R.S. 

Purmo.oeican, at 8.—Astronom. Soc., Somerset House. 
Ph Keltic Races of England, a Chapter of the History 

of England from its Dialects :’’ the Rev. J. Davies. 


SATURDAY, Marcu 2st. 

Comtzcs or Svurerons, at 4—Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
**Development of the Vertebrate Skeleton:” Professor 
Huxley. 

Royat Instirvrioyn, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
guage ;’’ Professor Max Miller. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
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American Church (The) in the Disruption. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Church Cause and the Church Party.’’ 
guar we from the Christian Remembrancer for January, 
8vo., sewed, pp. 32. Mozley. . ° le. 


Baylee (Joseph, Rev.,D.D.) Christ on Earth: from the 
Supper at Bethany to His Ascension into Glory. ee 
8vo., pp. vii—504, Wertheim. , ° . 6d. 


Benisch (Dr. A.). Bishop Colenso’s Objections to the 
Historical Character of the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua (contained in Part I.) Critically eee" 
8vo., pp. xi—148. Allan § Co, ‘ i , a 


Bolingbroke. The Life of Henry St. John Viscount 
Bolingbroke, Secretary of State in the Reign of Queen 
Anne. By Thomas Macknight. 8vo., PP. xv—728. 
Chapman & Hall, ° . . - 18s. 


Books for the Household. The Suiawas of oe 
Feap. 8vo., cloth sewed. Jarrold. s 2 


Brown (Joseph, M.D.) Memories of the Past, and 
Thoughts on the Present Age. Post 8vo. PP. xv—172. 
6s. 


Longman, ° : ‘ 
Browning (Elizabeth iinein The Greek Christian 


Poets and the English Poets. Feap. 8vo. PP- iv—211. 
Chapman & Hall, . ‘ ° 5s. 


Clemens (Justus, M.A.) Notes on the Thirty-seventh 
Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy. 8vo. sd. 
pp. 24 Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart, okt 


D' Aubigne (J. H. Merle, D.D.) History of the Reforma- 
tion in Europe in the Time of Calvin. Two Volumes. 
8vo., pp. li—1214. Longman, ° . 23s, 


Day (Wm.). The House of the Forest of Lebanon ; or, 
the Proverbs of Solomon, a Poetical Commentary, 
with Notes and Dissertations. 8vO., PP. 352. Hobart 
Town: Walch & Sons : . 14s. 


Ede (George). i eemnel of Steel, including Forging, 
Hardening, Tempering, Annealing, Shrinking, and 
Expansion. Also, the Case-hardening of Iron. Fcap. 
8vo., sewed, pp. 31. Tweedie. ° ; . . 


Ellis (Mrs.).. Madagascar: its Social and Religious 
Progress. Feap, 8vo., pp. iv—208. Nisbet, 3s. 6d, 


the Author of ‘ Forest Keep.’’ Three 
‘ost 8vo., pp. 932, Lerst & Blackett, 31s. 6d, 


Exton (Francis, Rev., iy Plain Help to Public 
Worship. Questions "and Answers on the Order for 
Morning and Evening Prayer. 8vo., pp. 94. Mozley. 2s. 


Grave (The). By the Author of “Stories and 
ms on the — &c. 18mo., sewed, pp. 
58. Mozley. . . . ° - 6d, 


Girdlestone ap H., Mt. A.). Mechanics and Hydro- 
statics; with an Appendix containing Solutions of 
Questions set in the Senate-House in the Years 
1858, 1859, 1860, 1861, and 1862. 8vo., PP. 64. 
Macmillan. . . ° . . 6d, 


Gordon. Helps to Belief; or, Essays by the Way. 

J. H, Gordon, late Secular Lecturer. cap. 8vo, sew 
Leeds : Hamer; each 2d. No. 1. Altogether rsuaded 
to be a Christian: the Public Statement of J. H. Gor- 
don, with reference to his de of Secular 
Principles and Adoption of the Christian Faith. Nos. 2 
and 3 in one. Earnest appeal to Secularists, and 
Corroborations of Christianity. 


Hamilton (Rowland) The Resources of a Nation. A 
Series of ys. Svo. pp. 40% Macmillan. 10s, Gd, 


Hoare (William, H. Rev. M.A.) Age and Authorship of 
the Pentateuch considered, in further reply to Bishop 
Colenso. Part II. 8vo. sewed, pp. 72. Rivington, 1s, 


Home (D.D.) Incidents in my Life. Post 8vo., pp. 16, 
238. Longman, » , 5 7s. 6d, 
Irby (Augustus Henry) Diary of a Hunter from the Pun- 
jab to the Karakorum Mountains. Post 8vo. pp. 337. 
Norwich: Stacy. " . ° 10s. Gd. 
(J. Blackburne, Rey. A. B.) Love's Labour not 


t: a New Temperance Tale. FcAp. 8vo. cl. sewed, 
pp. 224. Belfast: Jrish Temperance League . . de. 


(Charles, Rev., M.A.) Hypatia; or, New Foes 
with an Old Face. Fourth Edition. Cr, 8yo. pp. 
xix—3389, Macmillan, A ‘ : 6e, 


Volumes. 


| White (Dr. F. C. J.). 





urie ‘** Standard”’ Series of Elementary Read- 
a of Ply — eg a ht Reader; or, De- 
pn her FA, Feap. 8vo., pp. 320. Lengmun. is. 6d. 
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Bs Sketch of the Life of : ‘oTine Sey Oe Faews 
(Gol), Sketch of te da gy and in 
ao . I8mo., sd., Pp. 24. 


Ran: hake, Whiilinaaiae Thesinas Lmafainin, being 
” to French Pronunciation in all its Niceties. 


New Edition. 12mo., sd., pp. 35. Virtue Brothers. 6d. 


Macduff (J. R., D.D.) The Thoughts of God and the 
Words of Jesus. A Series of Meditations for Mc 
Fg Evening. In1 Vol., 18mo., pp. 275. Nisbet. 2s. 


ood (Henry ne, B.A., F.8.8.) Dictionary of 
Maciocd Economy ; iographical, Bibliographical, 
Historical, and Practical. Volume I. a 8vo. PD. 
683. Longman, ° ° ° 8. 


M’Clintock (Alfred H., M.D., F.R.C.8.), Clinical 
Memoirs on Diseases of Women. With oar 
8vo., pp. xiv—435. Dublin: Fannin. . - Ide 


Malan. Meditations on our Lord’s Passion. Translated 
from the Armenian of Matthew Vartabed. By the 


Rev. 8. C. Malan, M.A, 32mo., pp. xv—263. — 
2s. 6d, 


| Marshall (Thomas L.), The Bible and Modern Thought. 


Two Sermons. Whitfield. 


Military Despotism ; or, the Inniskilling Dragoons. A 
Tale of Indian Life. 8vo. sd. pp. 32. Chapman & Hall. 


Mills (John). Stable Secrets; or, Puffy Daddles, his 
Sayings and om. Wg pee With Illustrations. Post 
8vo. pp. 112. ard & Lock. . ° 2s. 6d. 


Powell (J. H.). Clippings from Manuscript. Prose and 
Verse. Pp. 312. Pitman. 


Sa’di. The Gulistan (Rose-Garden), of Shaikh Sa’ di, 
of Shiraz. A New Edition, with a Vocabulary, by 
Francis Johnson. Cr. 4to. ‘Longman. . 


Sheriff (D.) Improved Principle of Single Entry, Book- 
keeping, by a Proof or Trial Balance: designed for 
Merchants, Clerks, or Schools; and suitable to the 
Accounts of a Partnership Business ; applicable either 
to the business of a Retailer or Wholesale Merchant. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 123. Longman. ‘ 38. 6d. 


Southgate. Many Thoughtsof Many Minds, Compiled 


and Analytically Arranged by Henry Southgate. 
Fourth Edition. Sq. 8vo. pp. xxxix—682. Griffin. 
12s, 6d. 


St. Leonard’s (Lord) Handy-Book on Property Law. 
Ina Series of Letters. Seventh Edition, re-issued with 
a Portrait of the Author and the addition of a Letter on 
the New Laws for obtaining an Indefeasible Title. Sm. 
post 8vo. pp. 260. Blackwoods. . 3s, 6d, 


Stone’s Practice of Petty Sessions, with the Statutes, a 
List of Summary Convictions, and an Appendix of 





Forms. Seventh Edition. By Thomas Bell and Lewis 
W. Cave. Witha Supplement, containing the Statutes 
and decisions to 1863. By Lewis W. Cave. 12mo. 
pp. li—779. Stevens. P ° ° ° 18s, 
— The Supplement. Separate. 12mo. bds. pp. 
xx—192. . . i . . . 3s. 
Summers (James). Handbook of the Chinese Lan- 
guage. PartsITandII. Grammar and Chrestomathy. 
8vo. hf.-bd. J. H. Parker. : P 238. 


Synge (Capt. Millington Henry, R.E., F.R.G.S,) Colony 
of Rupert’s Land, Where is It, and by what Title 
Held? <A Dialogueon England, her interests in North 
America, and in free intercourse against certain con- 
trary pretensions on the part of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. With Map. 8va. pp. 56. Stamford. 


Temple Bar. A London Magazine for Town and 
Country Readers. Volume VII. March, 1863. 8vo. 
pp. 600. Office. . ° ° 4s. 6d, 


Tennyson (Alfred, D.C.L.) A Welcome. Pp. 4. Moxon. 


(W. M., D.D.) The Land and the Book; or, 
Biblical Olustrations drawn from the Manners and 
Customs, the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land. 
With ~epaninece _ Edition. Post 8vo. pp. 718. 
Nelson, . ° 73, 6d. 


Turnbull a Hugh). Tables of Compound In- 
terest and Annuities, Yearly, Half-yearly, and Quar- 
terly Payments in Decimals and Currency, with Rules 
for determining the amount of Principal and Interest 
in any Payment of Annuity, and for the construction 
of Tables, showing the same. 8vo. pp. 26—143. Black. 

122, 6d, 


Twisden (John F. Rev. M.A.) Elementary Introdue- 
tion to Practical Mechanics. Ilustrated by numerous 
Examples. Being the Second Edition of ‘‘ Elementary 
Examples in Practical Mechanics. *” Post 8vo. pp. ll 
—319. Longman. ° . 108, 6d, 


Tyndall (John, F.R.S., &c.). Heat Considered as a 
Mode of Motion: being a Course of Twelve Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, in the 
Season of 1862, With ee Post 8vo., pp. xix 
—463. Longman. . ° . . 6d, 


Valentine (Mrs. Richard) Outing Readings. Feap. 
8vo. pp. 1388. Mozley. 


Vores, Loving Counsels: being Recollections of Ser- 
mons preached by the Rev. Thomas Vores, M.A. By 
a Member of the Congregation. Second Series. Smail 
Crown 8vo. pp. vi—254. Wertheim. . 3s. 6d, 


Books of Kings and Chronicles. 
The History of the Kings of Judah and Israel, from 
B.C. 1015 to B.c. 586. Compiled from Holy Writ and 
Modern Researches. With Explanatory Notes. and 
Examination Questions. Foap.8vyo.,pp.71. Allman, 1s. 





ERRATUM. 


In the article on “‘ Evidence as to Man’s Place in 
Nature,’’ No. 10, p.. 255, line 30 from top, for “‘ fertile’’ 
read ** infertile,”” 
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To the numerous applications from 
Scotland and Ireland, and to secure its 
punctual delivery in the Provinces, THE: 
READER will in future be Published at 
Two o’Clock on Friday afternoons. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Sales by Auction. 


VESTMENT. 





VALUABLE FREEHOLD IN 
No, 58, Fetter Lane. 


Important to Capitalists. 


MESSRS. 


Hammond and Kirkland 


are instructed to Sell by Auction, at the MART, on WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH ISTH, the above desirable Investment, let to an Old- 
Established Tenant at £55 per annum, much under its value, 
Particulars to be had of DAvip Woo LF, Esq., Solicitor, 17, King 
Street, Cheapside, E.C., at the MART, and at the AUCTIONEERS’ 
OFFICES, 3, CAREY STREET, opposite Lincoln’s Inn Gateway, 
w.c. 





BY ORDER OF THE MORTGAGEE.—VALUABLE REVERSION 
TO MONEY IN THE FUNDS. 


MESSRS. 


Hammond and Kirkland 


are instructed to Sell by Auction, at the MART, on WrpD- 
NESDAY, MARCH 18TH, at Twelve for One precisely, THE 
VALUABLE REVERSION TO 2-7THS OF THE SUM OF £3000, pay- 
able on the decease of Two Widow Ladies, aged respectively 
65 and 73 years. Particulars to be had of Messrs. M‘LEop and 
CANN, Solicitors, 51, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, at the Mart; andat the 
AUCTION AND ESTATE AGENCY OFFICES, 3, CAREY STREET, 
opposite Lincolns’ Inn Gateway, W.C. 





BY ORDER OF THE TRUSTEES.—CAPITAL LEASEHOLD 
INVESTMENT, 


Nos, 20tand 205, Goswell Street, on the St. Bartholomew’s Estate. 
MESSRS, 


and Kirkland 


are instructed to Sell by Auction, at the MART, on WED- 
NESDAY, MARCH 18TH, at Twelve for One precisely, the above 
desirable SHOP PROPERTY, let at £120 per annum, held for an 
unexpired term of Ten and a half years, from Michaelmas last, 
at a Ground Rent of £13 perannum. Particulars to be had of 
L. WYNNE, Esq., Solicitor, 46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; at the 
Mart; and at the AUCTIONEERS’ OFFICES, 3, CAREY STREET, 
opposite Lincoln’s Inn Gateway, W.C. 





BY ORDER OF THE MORTGAGER.—CAPITAL LEASEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, No.61, Euston Road, 


MESSRS. 


Hammond and Kirkland 


are instructed to Sell by Auction, at the Mart, on WEpD- 

NESDAY, MARCH 18TH, at Twelve for One precisely, the above 
Investment, let toahighly respectable Tenant at £50 per annum, 
and held for a term of Forty-four-and-a-half years, at aGround 
Rent of £21 perannum, Particulars to be had of W. MILLMAN, 
Bsq., Solicitor, 1, Danes’ Inn, Strand; at the Mart; and at the 
AUCTIONEERS’ OFFICES, 3, CAREY STREET, opposite Lineoln’s 
Inn Gateway, W.C, 








FREEHOLD INVESTMENT, 
Nos, 1, 2, and 3, Guildford Cottages, Southampton Street, 
Camberwell. [IMPORTANT TO CAPITALISTS, 


MESSRS. 


Hammond and Kirkland 


are instructed to Sell by Auction, at the MART, on WrpD- 
NESDAY, MARCH 18TH, at Twelve for One precisely, the above 
Residences, let at rentals amounting to £73 per annum, Land- 
lord paying Taxes. Particulars to be had of W. MILLMAN, Esq,, 
Solicitor, 1, Danes’ Inn, Strand; at the Mart; and at the 
AUCTIONEERS’ OFFICES, 3, CAREY STREET, Opposite Lincoln’s 
Inn Gateway, W.C, 

*,* TWO-THIRDS OF THE PURCHASE MONEY Can remain on 
Mortgage for a number of years at Three per Cent. 








T. 0, WEIGEL 8 (of Leipzig) CATALOGUE 


or 


BOOKS IN THE BELLES-LETTRES, 


From the Middle Ages to the Present Day, IN ALL LAN- 
evuaces of Europe and the East; particularly rich in 
Trauran Litkrature, including many RARE AND EARLY 
EDITIons of DANTS, BOCCACCIO, PETRARCA, and 
TASSO, and Eariy Novgxs and Romancrs. 
Catalogues to be obtained, free by post, for Onz Stamp, 
on application to 

. Davip Nett, 270, Strand; or 

WittrMs & Noreatsz, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





LORD MACAULAY’S LIBRARY. 


Catalogue just Ready (by post. 


FOR TWo sTaMpPs), including the best Lirprary Eprrrons 
of the Works of Stanparp AvuTHors in Klegant Bindings, 
Rags Vouivumes, entitled to a place among the ‘‘ Cuatosi- 
TIES OF LireRratvrs,” with a selection from the Library 
of the late distinguished Historian, Poet, and Essayist, 
Lorp Macavxay, some of these with MS. Norss in his 
Autograph. 
Ricuarp Srupsoy, * King William Street, Charing 


s, W.C, 
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Just published, post free for One Stamp. 


A Catalogue of Rare, Curious, 
AND USEFUL BOOKS, in every Class of Literature. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Narra awp Born, 23, Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 





Just published. Post free for Two Stamps, 


F. 8. ELLIS’S 
Miscellaneous 


OLD BOOKS; containing a great number of Books rarely to be 
met with, comprising HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, BIO- 
GRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, THEOLOGY, POETRY, OLD 
COOKERY BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, etc. 


33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Old Books:—John Wilson’s 





MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE, No. 5, is now ready, including | 


many works relating to SHAKESPEARE, and to ENGLISH 

HISTORY. Sent GRatts to any address foronr Stamp. Books 

bought and exchanged. 

JOHN WILSON, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C,, Five Doors West 
of the British Museum. 





LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Instituted 1823, 


Invested Assets ° ° ° 
Annual Income ° ° 
Profits divided every fifth year. 
Four-fifths of the Profits allotted to the 
Assured. 
The Bonuses added to the Policies at the 
five Divisions of Profits which have hitherto 
been made, amount to C . - £3,500,000 
The next Division of Profits will be made 
up to 3lst December, 1864. 
The Society has paid in Claims— 
Sums Assured £4,576,230 
Bonuses - 1,209,190 


- £5,785,420 


. £5,000,000 
490,000 


Together 


For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
apply to the Actuary, at the Society’s Office, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 


January, 1863. Actuary. 


Catalogue of; 


' 
| 


ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 





ACCUMULATED FUND £3,161,252 4 0 





Copies of the ANNUAL REpoRTS and BALANCE SHEETS, as 
well a, of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
Rates, and every information, to be obtained on application to 

JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


Nokwice UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1808, upon the principle of Mutual Assurance 
This Society affords UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES to the 
intending Assurer. 


The Rates of Premium are 10 PER CENT. LESS than 
those of most Offices. 

THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS belong to the 
Assured. 

One-half of the first five Annual Premiums may remain 
as a permanent charge upon Policies effected for the 





| whole duration of life. 





PRESENT POSITION OF THE SOCIETY. 


The Accumulations exceed d . £2,000,000 
The Amount Assured is upwards of . £5,570,465 
Capitalin hand . e . ° . £2,027,805 
Annual Income exceeds ‘ : . £249,000 


£2,112,512 have been paid to the representatives of 
deceased members during the last TEN Years. 


For further Information and Prospectus apply at the 
Society's Offices, Surrey Street, Norwich; Crescent, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 


Established in 1836.—Empowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament. 
Offices :—1, Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—to which the attention of the public is 
requested, as evidencing the progress and position of the 
Company. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £1,417,808 8s. 4d. 





Annual Premiums in the Fire Department . £436,065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department . £138,703 
Accumulated Life Reserve - «+ « + £841,540 


The liability of Proprietors is unlimited. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


— 


A Lady will be glad to hear 


of any one who will join her in taking “Taz Reapsr.”’ 
Address, M. N., Post Office, Grosmont, near Hereford. 





WHITWORTH RIFLE, 


The Manchester Ordnance 


and RIFLE COMPANY beg to give notice that Wurr- 
wortk Qrduance, Rifles, and Ammunition are Manufac- 
tured by Mr. Wurrwortn’s Parent Macurvery only at 
their works in Sackvitie Srreerr, Mawcurster. 
Applications may be made either at the above Works, 
or at the Company's Office, 28, Pall«mall, London, 8.W.] 
The Rifles and Ammunition may be also obtained 
through the Agency of any respectable Gunmaker. 








THE VIVARIUM, 
No. 45, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


Aquariums of all Forms, Sizes, 
AND MATERIALS; Marine and Fresh-water Animals 
and Plants, and every requisite for the study of this 
living page of Natural History, at Moderate Prices. 


Coloured Flannel Shirts. 


Prize Medal awardell to THRESHER and GLENNY for very 
fine and superior FLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits, 
and India gauze waistcoats. 

Lists of prices on application to THRESHER and GLENWY, 
General Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand. 











Chandeliers for Dining-Room 
AND LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, 
Ormolu, China and Glass, Statuettes in Parian, Vases and 
other Ornaments. 


OSLER, 4, Oxford Street, W. 


Osler’s Glass Chandeliers, Wall 


Lights, and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 
; All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 


London—Showrooms, 45, Oxford -street, W. 








Birmingham—Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad-street. 
Established 1807. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


D. NUTT, 


LATIN.—By the Rey. H. C. ApAms. 


—~>— 


LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 
of the Eton and Bdward VI. Latin Grammar. Second Thou- 
sand. 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth, 


LATIN DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a 
Lexicon and Notes, Eighth Thousand. 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 


GREEK.—By the same Author. 


—_~>— 
GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 


of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. WorpDSwortTn’s Gram- 
mar. With a Lexicon. Second Thousand. 12mo. 2s. 6d.,cloth. 

GREEK DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a 
i and Appendix. Eleventh Thonsand. 12mo, 3s. 6d., 
cloth. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK; with Prole 


mena, Notes, and References, for the use of Schools and Col- 
leges, Crown 8vo, 9s., cloth. : 


*.* The Parts may still be had separately—St. Matthew, 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s. 6d.; St. Luke, 2s,; St. 
John, 2s.—Specimen Prospectuses on application, 


GERMAN. 


~<a 
Just published, 12mo., neat cloth, 4s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GERMAN 
AUTHORS, a Reading Book for the Junior Classes of Schools 
and Colleges. With Notes especially Etymological. 7 Dr. 
A, HEIMANN, Professor of German at the University College. 

A NEW SYSTEM FOR THE DECLENSION OF 
GERMAN NOUNS. By P.A.S. JaNop, 12mo., stiff cover, 1s. 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW AND EASY METHOD OF 


Learning the German Lan . Translated (unabridged) from 
the Original French Ed. tion, by HRNRY W. DULCKEN. 12mo., 
5s. 6d. cloth.—K gy to Ditto, 12mo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 


TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAUMAR OF THE GER- 
MAN Language. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo., 6s. cloth. 


TIARKS' PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
Tenth Edition. 12mo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


TIARKS’ EXERCISE :, adapted to the Rules of his 


German Grammar. Eleventh Edition. 12mo., 3s. cloth.—Kzry 
40 ditto, 12mo., 2s. 6d* cloth, 


» Bt Be 
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STRAND, 


PUBLISHED BY 


S 


GERMAN. 
——~>— 


FROEMBLINGS’ ELEMENTS OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. Price 1s. 64. 


MATTHAY'S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
2s. 6d., cloth, 


LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES, inProse and Verse 


with a Close English Translation and Notes. Adapted to the 
Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations. 12mo, 2s. cloth. 


TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, with 
Reader and Exercises. Ninth Edition. i2mo., $s. 6d., cloth. 


HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London Uni- 
versity) FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. With Notes, 
12mo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS ON THE ELE- 
MENTS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. Third Edition, 
revised, 12mo., 5s. 6d. cloth, 


HEIMANN’S MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. Second Edition, corrected and 
augmented. 12mo., 5s. 6d. cloth. 


HEIMANN’S DECLENSION OF GERMAN SUB- 
STANTIVES. 12mo., 1s. sewed, 


270, 


12mo. 


ERMELER’S (C. F.,) GERMAN READING BOOK. | 


Adapted to the Use of Students by Dr. A. HEmmanyn, 
5s.. cloth, 


THE MODERN LINGUIST: or. Conversations in 


English, French, and German, with Rules for Pronunciation, 
and copious Vocabulary. By Dr. BARTELS. Fourth Edition. 
Square l6mo., 3s, Gd., cloth. 


THE MODERN LINGUIST, in English and German 
(only). Fifth Edition. 18mo,, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


GRAESER’'S THESAURUS OF GERMAN POETRY, 
consisting of Four Hundred and Fifty Select Pieces by the 
most celebrated Authors, from the Classical Period to the 
Present Day. With Explanatory Notes, &c y SVO. pp. 
430, price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


12mo. 


| BERNARD'S GERMAN EQUIVALENTS FOR 


Euglish Thoughts, 12mo,5s., cloth. 


FISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, on an 


entirely new principle: a Story by Franz-HorrMmayn, literally 
translated, with copious Grammatical Notes, ixplenation of 
Idioms, and an Elementary German Grammar. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged, 5s, cioth. 
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LONDON, 


RAND, LONDON. 


FRENCH. 
—<—— 
NEW FRENCH READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 


CONTES, EMILE SOUVESTRE. Edited, with 


Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, and a short Biography 

of the Anthor, by AUGUSTUS JESSOP, M.A., Liead-Master of 

King Edward V1. School, Norwich. Second Edition, revised, 

l2mo., cloth, 8s. 

“The Editor has performed his task well, both his Biography 
and Notes being excellent.”—Atheneum. 


BIOGRAPHIES MILITAIRES: a French Book for 


Military Students, containing Sketches of the Lives of the fol- 


jowing Eminent Warriors: D esclin, Bayard, Turenne, 
Saxe, Moreau, vy Kleber. By T. KARCHER, French Master 
at the Royal M itary Academy, Woolwich. i2mo., cloth, - 


price 3s. 6d. 
“This will be found an excellent gift-book.'’—At/as. 


THE METHUD OF FRENCH METHODS. A Prac- 
tical French Grammar. By C. BApOoIS. 12mo., 18. 
A COMPLETE TREATISE OF FRENCH GRAM- 


MAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. By O. C. ANGO- 
VILLE, French Master at Winchester College. Third Edition, 


12mo., 6s. 6d., roan, 
SCHOPWINKEL’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


GRAMMAR. &vo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 
MANIER’S FRENCH READER. In Two Parts. 


$2mo., 28. neat cloth. 


MANIER’'S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE AND WORD 
BOOKS, after the Plan of the Abbe Bossut. 382mo., 1s. each, 
stiff wrappers. 

BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversations 
in English and French. Sixth Edition. Pocket size, 2s, cloth. 


The followingCatalogues have recently been published— 
MODERN BOOKS. 
Part I.—French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Lite- 
rature. 
Il.—German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Polish, Rus- 
sian, and Northern Literature. 
ItIl.—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Oriental Liter vture. 
1V.—List of Foreign Newspapers and Period cals, 
divided into Classes, with amount of Annual 
Subscrintions. 


Either can be*had gratis for one postage stamp, 


W. C. 
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SERMONS IN THE BAST. 


This Day, 8v0., 98. 


SERMONS 


PREACHED BEFORE H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
DURING HIS TOUR IN THE EAST. 
WITH NOTICES OF SOME OF THE LOCALITIES VISITED. 
By REV. A. P. STANLEY, D.D. 


Deputy Clerk of the Closet, and Honorary Chaplain to the Prince of Wales, 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


NOW READY. 
Limp Cloth Cloth Boards. 
APPENDIX, 24mo. Pearl (paper cover 1d.) 0 2 ee oo 
24mo. Bourgeois .. oe 0 3 ee 0 4 
18mo. Small Pica .. oe 0 4 ee 0 
8vo. Pica .. oe oe 0 8 oe 0 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
































* HYMNS, 24mo. Pearl (paper cover, 1}d.).. 0 3 ee —- 

24mo. Bourgeois .. ee ee 0 5 ee 0 6 

18mo. Small Pica.. oe ~~ 0 6 eo 0 7 

——— 8vo. Pica .. - - . 1 6 et 1 8 
PSALMS AND HYMNS, 24mo. Pearl ee 

r cover, 2d.) .. ee ee ee ° — 

(pepe det 24mo. Bourgeois O 7 ee 0 8 

18mo. Small Pica O 8 ee 0 9 

Svo. Pica... 110 2 0 





N.B.—The Old Editions of the Hymns with the Appendix, and of the Psalms and Hymns with 
the Appendix, may be had at the same prices as the “ New and Enlarged Edition.” 

*,.* It is proposed to publish, at as early a date as possible, an Edition of the Society’s enlarged 
selection of Psalms and Hymns, with accompanying appropriate Tunes, prepared under the editorship 
of James Turle, Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey. 





DEPOSITORIES :—London, 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal 
Exchange, E.C.; 48, Piccadilly, W.; and by all Booksellers. 


THE RIVAL RACES. 


Three Volumes, post 8vo., price £1. 11s. 6d. 
In a few days will be published, and to be had at all Circulating Libraries, 


THE RIVAL RACES; 


FHE SONS OF JOEL; 
A LEGENDARY ROMANCE. 


By EUGENE SUE. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE. 


Cc. E MUDIE 


18 NOW PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


WHOLE LIBRARIES OF BOOKS, 





SUITABLE FOR 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES, 
WAREHOUSE, FACTORY, AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES, 


AND 


‘ _° READING ROOMS, 
“ ON SALE OR HIRE, ON UNUSUALLY LIBERAL TERMS. 





PROSPECTUSES WILL BE FORWARDED, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





CHARLES EDWARD* MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Ready this day. 
Uniform with “‘ Izism History anp Intsu Coanacrsn,” 
Post 8ro0., cloth, price 6s. 


The Empire. A Series of 


LETTERS Published in ‘‘ Tas Datty Naws,’’ 1862, 1863, 
By Goutpwin Sita, 


Oxford and London: Jouw Huwry and Jauns Parker. 


THE INDIAN MIRROR, 
A CALCUTTA NEWSPAPER ; 


PUBLISHED ON THE Ist AND 15rH ov BYBRY MoyTH, 


By C. H. Mayvnt, 10, Weston’s Lane, Calcutta, price 
8 Rs. in advance, or 12 Rs, in arrear, annually, 
London Agent— 
Jamas Mappzy, 3, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


England’s Hope and Pride; a 


PRAYER FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES. Arranged for Four 
Voices, in the MUSICAL HERALD for this week, with Five 
other Pieces of Standard Music. Price One Penny. 


B. BLAKR, 421, Strand. 


God Bless the Princeof Wales. 


Four-part Song by Brrntey Ricwarps, 2d. 

“The music and words are here presented complete, in achea’ 
form, only Twopence. Surely every fumily in the land will 
procure a copy and make it a NATIONAL ANTHEM, teach it tothe 
children, and let them sing it, as it well deserves, everywhere.” — 
Wesleyan Times. The Song, 3s, ; Ditto, for Piano, 4s. 

London: Roxsgrt Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
Street, W. All Music-sellers. 


ry > bg 

There’s Joy in Merry England, 
Song, with Chorus (ad lib.) Words by W. H. Batramy, 
Music by G. W. Martiry. 3s. 

London: Rosrrt Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
Street. Publishers to the Queen, and the Emperor 
Napoleon III. On order of all Music-sellers. 

*,* SUPERINTENDENTS OF NATIONAL AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
&c., may Obtain (post-free) a copy of Gop BLEss the PRINCE of 
WALES, Four-part Song, by enclosing two stamps; and will be 
supplied, free of all charge, with as many copies as they may 
desire, of the words of the Song, English and Welsh. card 
should accompany each application, 

London: Rosgrt Cooks and Co., New Burlington Street, 
and 4, Hanover Square, W.; and all Music-sellers, 


SIR HENRY BISHOP’S GLEES 
Are in course of publication in 
THE 


MUSICAL HERALD; 


Together with the Standard Music of 

















Dr. Arne Dibdin Jackson Rossini 
Auber Ford Michael Kelly . Rousseau 
Beethoven Gates Linley Shield 


Billington OrlandoGibbons Lock 


Spohr 
Stevens 


Byrd Gluck Mendelssohn 

Calleott Handel EarlMornington Travers 
Cary Harrington Mozart Webbe 
Dr. Cooke Haydn Playfair Weber 
T. Cooke Dr, Hayes Pureell Wilbye 
Danby Hopkins Dr, Rogers Winter, 


In Weekly Numbers, Price ONE PENNY, 
Monthly Parts, Price SIXPENCE, 


B. BLAKE, 421, Strand; and all Book and Music Sellers 


oe e r 
Spirit Photographs. Three 
Specimens, in which the Spirits of Deceased Relatives appear 
with the Sitter, sent post free for 3s. 6d. For a full account see 
the “SPIRITUAL MAGAZINE,” for January and February, 
price 6d. each. 

London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOKS, 
Price TWOPENCE each. 


The a ge of the FAMILY HERALD, in issuin 
a series of Elementary Books upon subjects of a scat 
and domestic character, believe that they are supplying 
a daily want. In this belief it will be their endeavour to 
produce in these Hanypy Booxs the highest degree of 
excellence at the lowest ible price; and that while 
making them available for the Cottage they may also. 
secure a place in the Mansion, thus carrying usefulness: 
and instruction everywhere. 


Now Ready, 


FIRST STEPS IN CHESS. 
On the lst of April oe the Third Book of 
A MANUAL OF MUSIC; 


With a Dictionary of Abbreviations, and an outline 
of the Principles of Music, 


Just Published, No. I. 
How to Carve, and How to Serve a Dinner, 


B, BLAKR, 421, Strand, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


NOTICE, 


Readers of the Best Literature 


are invited to apply for the New Number of Mudie’s 
Library Circular, and to make their Selection from the 
ample Lists of New and Choice Books contained in its. 
pages. 

**These Lists, be it remembered, represent the main 
sources of the general information now in vogue,”— 
Saturday Review, 


Cuartgss Epwarp Mvuprs, New Oxford Street, London, 
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